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O Glorious Italy 


O glorious Italy, resplendent land! 
By Nature with her choicest beauties blessed, 
Endowed with limpid lake and snowelad crest. 
With verdant vale by smiling heavens spanned ; 
Here first the skilled, the God-inspired hand 
The organ and the violin devised ; 
’Twas here the spirit of ancient Greece was prized, 
A thousand geniuses new wonders planned. 
Land of the sonnet and the opera, 
Of brilliant art and of immortal lines; 
Land of the joy of life and melody, 
Of luscious viands and of sparkling wines: 
Italia, mother of the Western mind, 
To thee men turn and inspiration find. 


—THEODORE HUEBENER 

















LA SCUOLA ITALIANA 
DI MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE: 1932 - 1956 


LMOST twenty-five years ago, in the summer of 1932, the 

Scuola Italiana, or Casa Italiana, as it was then known, took its 
place as fourth among the Summer Language Schools of Middle- 
bury College. Originally under the administrative aegis of the 
French School, it owes its beginnings to the foresight and initiative 
of Professor André Morize, then Director of the French School, 
and Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Executive Director of all the Mid- 
dlebury Language Schools. These two men, with a full awareness 
of those values of Italian culture which are the prized heritage of 
all mankind, came to realize that Italian played a significant role 
in fields of science, art, music, and literature, and that teachers 
had to be trained to meet the growing demands for instruction in 
Italian in many of the high schools and colleges of the nation. 

Following the lead of the already established Language Schools 
and located on the attractive Middlebury campus, with its inspir- 
ing view of the Green Mountains of Vermont, the Scuola Italiana 
opened its doors in 1932 to fourteen resident students, all women 
and well-prepared. The first session had a faculty of two, Pro- 
fessor Gabriella Bosano, then chairman of the Department of 
Italian at Wellesley College, and Professor Louis F. Solano of 
Harvard University. The students were housed in the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity house. 

From its beginning, the Italian School was to put into action the 
principles which have made the ‘‘ Middlebury Idea’’ so successful : 
segregation of students from those using any other language, ex- 
elusive use of Italian in classroom, dormitory, dining hall, and 
recreation room, concentration of all phases of the student’s life 
upon the mastery of Italian, and instruction in small groups by 
native teachers. 

The first Director of the Scuola Italiana was Professor Bosano, 
whose high scholarly standards, energy and personal charm won 
immediate success for the School. After the initial problems of 
organization, Professor Bosano worked painstakingly to achieve 
for it both administrative autonomy and academic prestige. Dur- 
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ing the six years of her directorship, from 1932 to 1937, she saw 
the School grow from an initial enrollment of 14 (not including 
four non-resident students), a faculty of two, and a curriculum of 
five courses in language and literature, to an enrollment of 32 
(in addition to 29 others who were primarily enrolled in one of 
the other language schools but who took work in the Italian 
School), a faculty of five and an offering of 10 courses. 

Professor Bosano from the beginning set the pattern which was 
to characterize the academic and social program of the School. 
The morning hours were given over to class work five days a week, 
leaving the afternoon free for recreation and study. On several 
evenings during the week, social gatherings, readings, discussions, 
or lectures were held to supplement the formal academic program 
and to complete the thoroughly Italian atmosphere which perme- 
ated the School. As charming hostess of the Casa Italiana, Pro- 
fessor Bosano actively promoted the spirit of good fellowship. In 
addition to frequent informal social and cultural assemblies, stu- 
dents in the early days of the School remember vividly the Sunday 
morning conferences on Dante, the very well-attended formal Fri- 
day afternoon lawn teas at which time the Italian School would 
honor the Director of one of the sister language schools or other 
distinguished visitors, or the occasional costume ball, a regular 
summer feature. Professor Bosano initiated likewise the annual 
dramatie presentations and frequent pienies to nearby scenic spots 
which have continued traditionally to the present day. 

Following Professor Bosano’s resignation, Professor Camillo P. 
Merlino of Boston University assumed the directorship of the 
Sehool, first as Acting Director in 1938, and then as Director in 
1939. During his ten-year administration, Professor Merlino, as- 
sisted immeasurably by his gracious wife, worked with energetic 
enthusiasm in the face of ever-present challenges to maintain the 
success achieved by his predecessor. His efforts were rewarded by 
the continued growth of the School despite the prejudices against 
Italian and the manpower demands created by World War II. 
Enjoying an enrollment of 44, a faculty of six, and a curriculum 
of 11 courses in 1938, Professor Merlino labored during the war 
years with indomitable perseverance, keen administrative sense, 
and an abiding faith in the eternal values of Italian culture. When 
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he resigned in 1947, the Scuola Italiana had an enrollment of 56 
(a peak of 58 the preceding year), with a faculty of six and a 
curriculum of 12 courses). 

Two other objectives, long striven for by Professor Bosano, were 
achieved for the School by Professor Merlino. Beginning with a 
single fraternity house on the Middlebury campus, the rapidly ex- 
panding School was housed in succeeding years in widely scat- 
tered buildings. This unfortunate arrangement tended to negate 
the very principle of segregation in a closely-knit unit which was 
a fundamental aspect of the Middlebury concept. The final year 
of the Merlino administration saw the entire School housed as a 
single entity in four adjacent fraternity houses off in one corner 
of the large campus. Then also, it was Professor Merlino’s hope to 
develop a scholarship program by which worthy but needy stu- 
dents might be helped financially. Thanks to the growing prestige 
of the School and the generosity of interested benefactors, the 
Direetor was able to make available a gradually increasing num- 
ber of small scholarships. The 1947 Catalogue, for example, listed 
some seventeen special scholarships, some of which had been of- 
fered for as many as seven or eight successive years. 

Professor Merlino continued many of the practices established 
by Professor Bosano. Some new formal functions were introduced, 
such as the annual School dinner in honor of the President of 
Middlebury College. Others were discontinued. Annual dramatic 
presentations and frequent picnics had now become a tradition. 
Perhaps one of the most outstanding functions held at the School 
was the al fresco performance, in 1944, of Calzabigi’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice, with musie by Gluck, under floodlights. During Pro- 
fessor Merlino’s directorship, the School became considerably less 
formal. New informal activities such as bocce games, folk dances 
on campus, long hikes, and hayrides were introduced. Singing 
before each meal, the preparation of a daily printed menu in 
Italian, a weekly spaghetti dinner, and rotation of students among 
the tables were innovations made in the dining room. During 
these years, a strong musical character was given to the School 
also. In addition to singing in the dining hall and as part of ree- 
reational activities, there were weekly choral assemblies. In all 
these, the Director was most ably assisted by the late Rocco 
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Mastrangelo, (himself a student for 12 summers!), a popular 
favorite among his fellow students, and remembered affection- 
ately for his affable nature and strong, melodious voice. Much 
eredit for the expanding interest in music is due also to the late 
Maestro Sandro Benelli, brother of the distinguished Sem Benelli, 
and director of the Italian Folkloristie Society of America through 
whose academic offerings and vast experience interest was revived 
in Italian folklore, especially folk music. The untimely deaths of 
both Maestro Benelli and Rocco Mastrangelo have been a heavy 
blow to the musical program of the School. 

Since 1948, the Scuola Italiana has been effectively administered 
by the present Director, Professor Salvatore J. Castiglione of 
Georgetown University. Professor Castiglione has very consci- 
entiously continued the high standards set by his predecessors, 
making a point of preserving the established traditions of the 
School, and has witnessed its sound and continued qualitative 
growth. Enrollments have generally maintained themselves de- 
spite the inevitable competition provided by the reopening of travel 
lanes and the several opportunities offered through special grants 
for study and travel in Italy. Indeed, the Italian School eur- 
riculum has been expanded and, though new problems in housing 
have presented themselves, the School is now integrally located 
in what, it is hoped, will be its permanent home in Forest Hall West. 

No historical sketch of the Scuola Italiana would be complete 
without additional mention of Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Executive 
Director of all the Middlebury Language Schools. From its early 
years, the Italian School has constantly found Dr. Freeman a 
gracious host and a warm friend. He has always been very re- 
ceptive to the suggestions and needs of the Directors of the School 
and has most resourcefully cooperated with them to the fullest 
possible extent. Indeed, a very large measure of the success of 
all the Middiebury language schools is due to him. 

Since its inception, the Scuola Italiana has always benefited 
from excellent teaching and a diversified curriculum. While in 
its initial offerings, the School placed emphasis on language learn- 
ing, all three directors have since sought to keep a healthy balance 
between offerings in language and courses in literature and civil- 
ization. Over the years, the basic courses in language, together 
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with advanced work in oral and written Italian, have been avail- 
able to students. From 1934 to 1936, and in 1938 and 1939, Pro- 
fessor Solano offered annually a course in Romance linguistics 
which was open to students in all the language schools. Since 
1940, the work in linguistics has been restricted to the Italian 
language. Introduced by Professor Merlino, the new course bore 
the title ‘‘From Latin to Italian,’’ and it has been offered reg- 
ularly in alternate summers by various instructors. More re- 
cently, also, the course in Italian phonetics, diction and intonation 
has been made more effective through the facilities available at 
the new well-equipped Phonetics Center and Language Laboratory, 
and courses in the teaching of Italian and in Italian Club activities 
have been introduced. In the areas of literature and civilization, 
there has been a variety of courses—some 46 in all—over the 
years. These have included basic courses in Italian literature and 
civilization as well as special courses on literary periods, genres, 
movements, or outstanding authors. In addition, there have been 
offerings on Italian history, art, and general culture. The course 
on Dante, covering the entire Divina Commedia in three successive 
summers, has been one of the pillars of the curriculum. During 
Maestro Benelli’s years with the faculty, special courses were of- 
fered also in Italian musie and folklore. In addition, the assistance 
of the entire faculty has been available to students engaged in ad- 
vanced research. 

The Scuola Italiana has always enjoyed a distinguished faculty 
of competent instructors, many of whom are specialists in their 
respective fields. Among the outstanding visiting professors who 
have taught at the School there have been men like Giorgio de 
Santillana, Domenico Vittorini, Renato Poggioli, Elio Gianturco, 
Giuliano Bonfante, and Roberto Sabatino Lopez. Many of the reg- 
ular faeulty will long be remembered for their dynamic teaching 
and colorful personalities. The names, for example, of the late 
Professor Teresa Carbonara and the late Maestro Sandro Benelli 
have become legend among students of the School. 

The School has also had the privilege of-receiving distinguished 
visitors and lecturers from time to time. These include personages 
like Giuseppe Borgese, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Luigi Villari, Count 
Carlo Sforza, Rudolph Altroechi, Giorgio Polacco, Uguecione Ra- 
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nieri di Sorbello, and Paul Hazard. A frequent visitor to the 
School has been its good friend and benefactor, Monsignor Dante 
del Fiorentino, whose coming always heralded the composition of 
an original sonnet to ‘‘Mezzoborgo.’’ 

In the course of its twenty-four-year history, the Scuola Italiana 
has awarded a total of 62 Master of Arts degrees and three Doe- 
torates in Modern Languages. Space does not permit the listing 
of the former; the three D.M.L. recipients, however, are Professor 
Frederick H. Jackson, of Syracuse University, Dr. Mina C. Golini, 
of Providence, and Professor Joseph Figurito, of Boston College. 
In recognition of their tireless efforts for the success of the School, 
its past Directors, Professor Gabriella Bosano and Professor Ca- 
millo P. Merlino, have been awarded honorary Doctorates in Letters. 

Today the list of former faculty, students (resident and non resi- 
dent), and alumni of the Scuola Italiana shows some seven hundred 
names. In 1950, through the initiative of Mr. Lawrence M. Bon- 
giovanni, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, one of the most interested 
Italian School graduates, and with the cooperation of the present 
Director, the Association of Alumni and Friends of the Italian 
School of Middlebury College was organized. This organization 
now enjoys a large membership from various regions of the country 
and has as its purpose ‘‘to encourage and advance the Italian 
School culturally and materially,’’ to attract and recruit prospec- 
tive students, and to help orient new students. It holds an annual 
reunion and business meeting during the Christmas vacation pe- 
riod in a large eastern city, and an annual summer reunion at 
Middlebury while the School is in session. 

In a short quarter of a century, the Scuola Italiana has done 
more than fulfill even the most ambitious dreams of its founders. 
It has not only grown slowly but consistently in size, quality, and 
prestige, but today it commands the universal respect of the pro- 
fession at large. As the only Italian language school of its kind 
anywhere, it looks confidently and hopefully to even greater 


achievements in the future. 
Hersert H. GoLtpEN 


President, Assoc. of Alumni and 
Friends of the Italian School of 
Boston University Middlebury College. 
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HE ITALIAN School at Middlebury is usually referred to as 

a language school. The phrase is ambiguous. Berlitz is a lan- 
guage school, so is a phonograph equipped with suitable records. 
The differences between the three are not differences of efficiency; 
each is admirably calculated to produce its result. The differences, 
and they are profound, lie in the purposes each seeks to fulfill. 

The phonograph records endeavor to teach easily and quickly 
a number of fixed phrases. The Berlitz School endeavors to equip 
its student to deal with the situations normally encountered in 
traveling, and this requires not only an adequate vocabulary but 
a flexibility in understanding and speaking many variant pat- 
terns.. The kind of work done by such language schools can be 
widely extended, and can prepare business men, scientists, and 
other professional persons to deal linguistically with any practical 
situation likely to arise in the course of their callings. The Army 
program was an admirable example of such extensive practical 
training. However large the field of situations to which this kind 
of language study is extended, it does not become the kind of study 
which Middlebury aims to provide. 

Middlebury College is a liberal arts college and it does not abdi- 
cate any part of that position when, during the summer term, it 
confines its activity to instruction delivered in a foreign tongue. 
Both the goal and the method of Italian study there must be those 
which ean fairly find a place among the liberal arts, or as they 
are now so frequently called, the humanities. 

The goal is acquaintance with Italy’s culture, achieved pri- 
marily through acquaintance with her literature. Culture is the 
total pattern which regulates the activities of any social group. It 
ineludes techniques, conventions, and values. Culture patterns 
differ widely from group to group, but the pattern of a single 
group is a coherent whole. An individual usually becomes aware 
of the pattern governing his group when his experience permits 
him to observe the existence of other patterns; if he experiences 
only his own, he thinks his group’s way of acting reflects universal 
nature. Confrontation of the familiar by the foreign brings about 
two results: an awareness of one’s own cultural processes, and a 
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realization that other processes may be equally satisfying to other 
groups. These twin enlargements of the mind justify placing 
among the liberal arts the discipline which brings them about, and 
this should be the discipline imparted by the language department 
of a college. 

The means by which it does this are various, but the chief 
means is a reading of the literature which the culture has brought 
forth. The essential element of the confrontation is experience of 
the foreign culture. No accumulation of facts about a subject can 
replace experience of its material; a textbook on, the rules of har- 
mony is not a substitute for hearing music, though it may order 
and enrich the experience of hearing. Similarly courses on the 
geography, history, and social organization of Italy are useful, in- 
deed indispensable adjuncts to the learning process, but the psycho- 
logical character that is distinctively Italian can best be grasped 
by first-hand contact with what has been truly felt and truly 
written in Italian. 

Before developing this argument, I should like to deal with 
three objections which seem to me serious misconceptions of the 
role of literature in language study. 

The first is that it implies restricting language experience to 
‘‘a reading knowledge.’’ Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
Reading literature requires a knowledge of the spoken language of 
great range and intimacy. The so-called reading knowledge is 
limited to prying out of the linguistic matrix certain nuggets of 
fact. It will serve to determine how many automobiles were manu- 
factured in Turin in 1950, but it cannot serve as the vehicle of 
vicarious experience, and its proper application is to the World 
Almanac and not to Hamlet. If the phrase ‘‘tool subject’’ means 
anything when applied to language, it means this ‘‘ reading knowl- 
edge,’’ and the very limitation of its vocabulary would serve to 
distinguish it from the kind of knowledge needed by a student of 
literature. The physicist needs to know only a handful of terms; 
the teacher of literature must know all the sins of the world by 
name. The physicist’s terms are not expected to awaken in him 
any emotional response; the words of a drama or a poem must 
bring into play a network of subtle but genuine feelings, and this 
ean be done only in proportion to the reader’s prior entanglements 
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with the words. It is imperative, therefore, that the student of 
literature be immersed in the living language; the way to literature 
lies through the spoken tongue and all great writing plays on 
echoes in the ear. Nor should the student’s experience of the 
spoken tongue be stilted; the way to say 7° pave 2 coffee, the 
flavor of Non c’é male, are part cf bis equipment. The modern 
emphasis upon aural-oral work, the subtitution of discussion for 
translation, the use of lahoratexies and nutw-visual aids, all pro- 
vide the one kind of langinge expericue: whieh makes possible lit- 
erary experience. But these methe*s avé ueans to an end, and 
only as they present some contett dows th, <tuvent come into eon- 
tact with the foreign culture 


The second misconcepticn which mititaies egalust a genera! use 
of literary works is the view that literature iy remote and difficult 
and in some way separated from languag:, so thai it should be 
reserved for late study by a few.’ On the contrary, literature is 
nothing but unusually significant use of language, and no one 
has ever found the place where conversation leaves off and liter- 
ature begins. Literature can be of great complexity, but it can 
be very simple, and one assumes that the simple will be used for 
students of moderate linguistic equipment; the multiplication 
tables normally precede the binomial theorem. There is no reason 
why passages of literary merit should not be used in the first 
year to illustrate points of language. To show the difference be- 
tween adjectival phrase and possessive, surely the Marzolina of 
Fiumi 

Sul cielo (fogline 

di quarzo, veline), 

gia marzo goccine 
ovatta di verde. 

la rama La dama 
rattratta (vestaglia 

del melo. che smaglia) 
Pur ecco si perde 

lo stecco scarlatta 

di spine fra i veli 


si squama: dei meli 
goccine d’ovatta. 


is as good as contrived sentences about the leather gloves of the 
gardner’s aunt. What clearer demonstration of the functions of 
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the imperfect and the preterite can be made than Gozzano’s Paolo 
e Virginia with its setting: 

Ti chiamavo sorella, mi chiamavi 

fratello. Tutto favoriva intorno 

le nostre adolescenze ignare e belle... . 

Le doleci madri a sera 

c’insegnavano il Bene, la Pieta, 

la Fede unica e vera; 

e lenti innalzavamo la preghiera 

al Padre Nostro che nei cieli sta... 


and the irrupting action 
Ma giunse l’ora che non ha conforto. 
Seco ti volle nei suoi feudi vasti 
la zia di Francia, perfida in vedetta. 
Il Viceré ti fece trarre al porto 
dalle sue genti barbare! E lasciasti 
lacrimando la terra benedetta... 
To impress the difference in position of pronoun with finite verb 


and infinitive, are not the lines of Bertolucci 
I piccoli aeroplani di carta che tu 
Fai, volano nel crepuscolo, si perdono 
Come farfalle notturne nell’aria 
Che s’oscura, non torneranno pid... 


contrasted with the lines of Parronchi 
Vuole solo illudersi chi ama. 
Amare @ perdersi! Io non riuscivo 
a perdermi, e cosi fino dal primo 
istante, un velo fu che ci divise... 


more likely to remain in the memory than five sentences on the 
Ollendorf model? 


It should be a hobby of every teacher to note in the course of 
his ordinary reading passages which will be useful for class. The 
value of passages of real merit for drill in pronunciation and 
intonation is obvious. No one enjoys continued work on shoddy 
material. A student struggling with double consonants, for ex- 
ample, should either be given an amusing scioglilingua like 
** Apelle, figlio di Apollo, fece una palla di pelle di pollo; tutti i 
pesei vennero a galla, per vedere la palla di pelle di pollo, fatta da 
Apelle, figlio di Apollo,’’ or a bravura passage like D’Annunzio’s 
**L’ usignolo cantava. Da prima fu come uno scoppio di giubilo 
melodioso, un getto di trilli facili che caddero nell’aria con un 
suono di perle rimbalzanti su per i vetri di un’armonica. Sue- 
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cesse una pausa. Un gorgheggio si levé, agilissimo. . . Going 
over and over a list of words: ‘‘babbo, Baeco, basso, . . . is 
stultifying. 

Almost from the beginning simple passages of prose and poetry 
of true literary quality should be memorized. The teacher’s model 
reading can be put on tape and used by the student who is pre- 
paring the passage. I know of no single exercise so conducive to 
progress as the careful preparation and delivery before an audi- 
ence of a short passage. It is a wonderful builder of confidence, 
and like Czerny exercises recitation can be made to lead to reci- 
tation in ascending difficultiy of pronunciation, phrasing, sonority. 

I hope it is by now clear that I would have literature treated 
in a familiar way, holding converse with it after the manner of 
the market place and not setting it in the reverential atmosphere 
of the cathedral. This attitude is the one for reading. Reading 
should begin as soon as students have aequired a minimum of 
grammar, and the reading should be of unadulterated literature, 
not of predigested pabulum. It is not to be translated but to be 
discussed in Italian. The key for learning to speak is to talk and 
talk must be about something. It can just as well be about a 
contemporary novel as about the hairdresser. Indeed almost all 
everyday expressions occur in recent novels and occur there in 
contexts more exciting than the dialoghi which appear to be the 
concession of available Italian grammars to the oral method. 

To some degree the reluctance to use literary texts represents 
a belief that when you study literature you do something mysteri- 
ous and difficult, which is either analyzing structure in terms of 
image, symbol, contrapuntal pattern, ete., or building up a history 
by talking about names, dates, schools, trends, and influences. 
These activities exist and are of great usefulness; my own life is 
largely committed to their pursuit. But they come after reading, 
and have no necessary place in the first experience of literature. 
They are ways of re-reading a given book in the light of the many 
other books one has read, and they presuppose a first enthusiastic, 
co-operative, uncritical reading. The child absorbed in Treasure 
Island, the adolescent absorbed in Bleak House is yielding him- 
self to the author’s will and is acquiring all unconsciously the set 
of attitudes that marks the English tradition. Italian teachers 
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must find books which kindle interest and then hump and help 
the student through: not criticism but experience is the goal. Let 
us leave to another time the disquisitions on romanticism and by 
dramatie and lively reading bring out the personalities of Don 
Abbondio and Perpetua. 

The third misconception which is often urged against the use 
of foreign literature is the notion that some knowledge of the lan- 
guage itself provides experience of the culture. This is patently 
untrue: it is perfectly possible to be illiterate in several languages. 
The porters of a European hotel can often conduct their dealings 
in three or four languages, but their grasp is limited to the single 
type of transaction and they have no acquaintance with the cultures 
to which the languages relate. The limitation is both linguistic 
and psychological. The porter can say by express collect, but not 
The heavens declare the glory of God. Psychologically he is un- 
aware of what makes the cultivated foreigner either cultivated or 
foreign. The porter is not at fault beeause life has cast him in 
narrow circumstances and denied his spirit opportunity to move in 
ampler realms. But fault—and grievous fault—is ours if we deny 
to the young who come to us access to what has been truly thought 
and truly written. In the first place we shall have failed in our 
specific task of presenting Italian culture. Where is the social 
psychology of a nation expressed if not in its literature? Will the 
American student learn more of the intimate texture of Italian 
life from a statistical survey of the Sicilian fishing industry or 
from IJ Malavoglia; from the report of a committee of Tuscan 
sociologists or from Le Cronache dei Povert Amanii; from a crit- 
ical disquisition on the nature of the Italian imagination or from 
Il Deserto dei Tartari? The answer is obvious. In the second 


place we shall have failed in our broader duty as humanists to 


bring to bear on the developing taste of the individual a tradi- 
tion which embodies the accumulated values of Western society. 
We cannot evade the issue: through us the tradition is transmitted 
or it dies, in the years spent with us is created the set of values 
which will mark the future as the province of wise and generous 
minds or as the prey of the glutton, the fool, and the knave. This 
is the function of the liberal arts department which finally marks 
it off from all other forms of language teaching. How to say have 
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a coke or all the news that’s fit to print is not enough. We must 
eajole, we must incite, we must persuade the student beyond that 
level, to an experience of Dante, of Manzoni, of Leopardi, and 
their peers, for in them will he find teachers greater than we, 
guides who can take him beyond the point where we must turn 
back. The gift of tongues was given that we might speak the 
wonderful works and our young men see visions. 


In all that makes the study of Italian a liberalizing and a 
humanizing discipline, the Middlebury School holds a high place 
and holds it gracefully, without solemnity. Its method is well 
known: total immersion in the language without any intrusion of 
English ; the perfection of its linguistic teaching and the richness 
of its technical equipment are well known: its classrooms and 
laboratories offer the student every device which ean stimulate or 
aid. I would rather pay tribute to its informing spirit: at Middle- 
bury the student can live in the language because the language is 
a living thing and reaches from the homeliest expression to the 
highest. At table one must ask his neighbor to pass the salt, it is 
not only fun but part of familiarity with the Italian way to send 
a classmate off to an examination with Jn bocca al lupo, and all 
this goes on naturally and with much humor; but always it is as- 
sumed that the student is on his way to dominate the language 
as a humanist must. No solemn lines are drawn: the Corriere 
della Sera is in the living room and talk about its contents includes 
both the cronaca nera and the terza pagina. The important fact is 
that the attitudes revealed without affectation by the faculty place 
the two facets of the journal in a proper relation, and this aware- 
ness of relative value is the mark of the humanist. Because the 
Middlebury Italian School is not a school for parrots but is a lib- 
eral arts college existing in the Italian tradition and language, the 
profession salutes its twenty-fifth anniversary and wishes it a 
long and useful future. 

Epwarp WILLIAMSON 


Columbia University 


1Gerhard J. Stieglitz, “The Berlitz Method,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, Oct. 1955. Beyond its description of the particular method, this 
article is to be recommended for its clear statement of certain basic 
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facts, e.g., “The cultural, like any other content aim, has at least one 
major linguistic implication: vocabulary selection. This linguistic aspect 
is very important for the methodological planning of the language 
course... .” 

?“Foreign language instruction also frequently suffers from putting 
too great emphasis too early on the objective of literary appreciation. . . 
It is wise to relate instruction in a foreign language to common ex- 
periences and contemporary matters until the student is well advanced. 
. . . Current newspapers, magazines, travel folders, menus, and popular 
books represent a far more important source of instructional material 
for foreign language instruction than generally is recognized.” Hollis 
L. Caswell, “Modern Foreign Language in a Modern Curriculum,” The 
French Review, May, 1955, p. 509. 

* These passages and many other useful ones may be found in Busnelli 
e Pittola, Guida per Vinsegnamento pratico della fonetica italiana, Pe- 
rugia, 1940. 





AN EXPERIMENT: TEACHING ITALIAN AT THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


VERY successful, enlightening and at times entertaining ex- 

periment was conducted during the summer of 1955 at the 
Italian School of Middlebury College. For the first time, the Ital- 
ian School curriculum offered a special three weeks course de- 
signed particularly for teachers, in which the main feature was 
experimenting with a group of children at the elementary school 
level. Middlebury, a pioneer in language teaching methods, had 
carried on similar experiments in the French and Spanish Schools. 
In 1955 the Italian and the German School joined in this under- 
taking. The Italian class was conducted by Miss Norma Forna- 
ciari, who had previously helped in setting up experimental classes 
in a number of elementary schools in Chicago. Few experiments 
have been conducted in Italian as yet, but it is apparent that if 
more were to be undertaken or hoped for, the lack of classroom 
material and of properly trained teachers would be even more evi- 
dent than in the other languages. 

Six Italian School students enrolled in the class and there were 
five ‘‘enrollees,’’ children ranging in age from seven to eleven. 
Twenty minutes were devoted to the instruction of the children 
and thirty minutes to a discussion of what had been done, and to 
the preparation of material for various ‘‘units,’’ for immediate 
or for future use. 

The novelty and originality of the class lay in the fact that, 
true to the Middlebury idea, not a word of English was used. 
The method was, of course, completely aural-oral and visual. Ob- 
jects or pictures of objects were presented to the children; the 
names of these were told to them and then repeated by them. 
Actions were shown by the teacher and acted, out by the children, 
individually or as a group. 

Another special aspect was that the children were not taught 


single isolated words but words in short sentences, thus: 
“To mi chiamo Signorina Fornaciari.” 
“Come ti chiami tu?” “Io mi chiamo Michele.” 
“To sono la maestra; tu sei lo studente (la studente).” 
“Chi sono io?” Group: “la maestra.” 
Each child in turn would say his or her name and ask the name of 


the child in the next seat. Another routine was the following: 
16 
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“Ecco una mela” (or some other object). 
“Questa é un mela.” 
“Che @ questa?” Group: “una mela,” etc. 


The same routine was followed for the explanation of such words 
as ‘‘il bambino,’’ ‘‘la bambina,’’ ete. The use of verbs was intro- 
duced through certain actions, after the presentation of the vo- 


eabulary involved, such as: 
“Questa @ una lavagna.” “La maestra apre la finestra.” 
“Questa @ una porta.” “La maestra chiude la finestra.” 
“Questa @ una finestra.” “La maestra cammina.” 
“La maestra apre la porta.” “La maestra va alla porta.” 


Then the children would repeat the various actions, follow or give 
directions : 
“Apri la porta.” 


“Va alla lavagna.” 
“Chiudi la finestra.” 


“Io apro la porta.” 
“Io chiudo la porta,” etc. 
This was a useful device because it gave the children a chance to 


move about. 

Another experiment proved quite successful : after they had been 
given the appropriate vocabulary, the children would be told to 
go to the board and draw something related to that vocabulary ; 
e.g., a house, grey, with green shutters, a blue door, a red roof. 
In this way they could make use of the colors they had learned. 
Or, each one would be asked to draw his own particular house, 
with colors of his choice, and then he would be asked to describe it: 


“Questa @ una casa.” 
“La casa é rossa.” 
“Il tetto é verde,” etc. 


They enjoyed drawing a picture of a boy or a girl: 
“Fa’ la testa, il naso, la bocca.” 
“Fa’ due occhi, due braccia, due gambe,” etc. 


In order to keep them interested, the children were encouraged 
to bring to class some contribution to the ‘‘realia’’ collection, 
either a toy animal or pictures cut from magazines. This gave 


the teacher the opportunity to introduce the possessive : 
“B mio; é@ tuo; @ di Micuele.” 
“Susanna ha il cane di Michele,” etc. 
A considerable part of each period was given to a review of 
material already learned, before going on to the introduction of 


new items. 
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Since the class had no ‘‘textbook’’ and not much was available, 
in pictures and ‘‘realia,’’ which could serve the purpose of the 
class, Miss Fornaciari had to rely mainly on her own ingenuity 
and the ingenuity and cooperation of the teacher-students. Their 
resourcefulness was extraordinary. A cardboard model house was 
made, colored and decorated, and the names of the various rooms 
were pointed out. Even some furniture was made, and table set- 
tings cut out of paper (forks, spoons, dishes, etc.), so that each 
child could have a complete set. Paper dolls were cut and colored, 
to represent the members of the family. Of course, these items 
could have been bought at a small expense, but the point was to 
show that the resourceful teacher can make them without any ex- 
pense at all. Each teacher-student made his/her own material 
or cooperated to make it for others; each one of them took a turn 
in teaching a class on his/her chosen topie and helped Miss Forna- 
ciari by sitting with the children and acting out the sentences with 
them. In view of the brief duration of the course, the material 
crowded into it was more extensive than it need be in a regular 
course. A factor to be considered in the case of this class is that 
the children represented a rather special language-minded group, 
since they were faculty children, or children of persons enrolled 
at the Language Schools. But the family background, generally 
speaking, would influence more their readiness to accept, as a 
matter of course, the existence of ’’foreign’’ languages, than their 
individual ability to learn any special vocabulary or phrase 
structure. 

A certain amount of time was given over to simple games and 
to the learning of easy songs. These, when possible, were drama- 
tized. Thus, for instance, a boy would act as Fra Martino, cam- 
panaro; he would carry a bell and walk while the other children 
would sing ‘‘vieni qua, vieni qua,’’ and then he would ring the 
bell when the others would sing ‘‘suona la campana, suona la cam- 
pana,’’ and so forth. 

That this class was a great success is due especially to Miss 
Fornaciari’s skill, her enthusiastic drive, and her deep understand- 
ing of children’s needs, interests, moods and feelings. 

PrerIna BorraNI CASTIGLIONE 


Middlebury College (Italian Summer School) 





BOCCACCIO’S FIRST OCTAVE 


OCCACCIO’S first octave occurs near the end of the first 

Book of his first romance, the Filocolo. After the death of 
Giulia Topazia, who had died in giving birth to Biancofiore, this 
epitaph is inscribed upon her tomb: 


Qui, d’Atropos il colpo ricevuto, 

giace di Roma Giulia Topazia, 

dell’alto sangue di Cesare arguto 
discesa, bella e piena d’ogni grazia, 

che, in parto, abbandonati in non dovuto 
modo ci ha: onde non fia gid mai sazia 
l’anima nostra il suo non conosciuto 
Dio biasimar che fé si gran fallazia.* 


The interest of this octave lies not in its content but in its hith- 
erto unnoticed position in metrical history. It was written, in 
Naples, in or about 1336.* It is therefore not only Bocecaccio’s first 
ottava, but also the first ottava by any known writer; and its in- 
terest is increased by the fact that it is not, like the ottave of the 
canteriné and like Boceaccio’s later ottave, of the type ABABA- 
BCC, but is, like the Sicilian canzuna and like the original form 


of the octave of the sonnet, of the type ABABABAB. 

It may be noted that among the 158 sonnets printed in the 
editions of Masséra‘ and of Branca’ as certainly or possibly writ- 
ten by Boccaccio only two (IX and CXXII) have for the octave 
the scheme ABABABAB: all the rest have the scheme ABBA- 
ABBA, except one (XVI), which has the scheme ABABBABA. 


ErNeEst H. WILKINS 
Vewton Centre, Massachusetts 


1J1 Filocolo, ed. by Salvatore Battaglia (Bari, 1938), pp. 58-59. 

*See Henri Hauvette, Boccace (Paris, 1914), pp. 62-63 and 118-119. 

* Vittore Branca, Jl cantare trecentesco e il Boccaccio del Filostrato 
e del Teseida ( = R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Studi di lettere 
storia e filosofia, IX) (Florence, 1936), pp. 52-53 and 95, regards JI Fe- 
busso e Breusso and II cantare di Florio e Biancofiore as the two oldest 
extant cantari, and assigns them to the period 1320-1335. 

* Le rime, ed. by A. F. Masséra (Bologna, 1914). 

* Le rime, L’amorosa visione, La caccia di Diana, ed. by Branca (Bari, 


1939). 
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THE DRAMATIC UNITIES IN THE 
“MANDRAGOLA” 


ONCERNING the subject of unity, Aristotle stated that the 
action of tragedy and that of epic poetry differ in length, 
‘for tragedy endeavors, so far as possible, to confine itself to a 
single revolution of the sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; 
whereas the epic action has no limits of time.’’ This is his single 
reference to the time limit of a tragie (or dramatic) action, and 
he nowhere referred to the unity of place. 


From this incidental statement, Renaissance writers formulated 
the ‘‘unity of time,’’ and from this deduced the ‘‘unity of place.’’ 
This development we owe to the Italian crities of the sixteenth 
century : from Robertelli’s interpretation of the Aristotelian phrase 
in his commentary on the Poetics in 1548, through the speculations 
of Segni, Maggi, and Trissino, to Castelvetro’s insistence, finally 
in 1570, that a tragedy should have a single story to be completed 
in a single day and to be shown in a single place. In this process, 
Aristotle’s simple observation was elaborated into a law of the 
drama which was to prevail throughout the period of Classicism.’ 

But it is of interest to note that the unities of time and place 
were observed in the Mandragola—and Machiavelli took pains to 
point out that he had observed the first unity—fifty years before 
Castelvetro’s mandate was issued and more than twenty years be- 
fore the whole discussion of the unities presumably began. 


To judge from the remarks of the introductory speaker in the 
opening of Mandragola, the audience and actors of that period, 
though slightly self-conscious at the pretense, were willing to be- 
lieve that the setting indeed was Florence: 

Vedete l’apparato, 
Quale or vi si dimostra: 
Questa @ Firenze vostra; 


Un’altra volta sara Roma o Pisa: 
Cosa da smascellarsi per le risa. 


Quello uscio che mi é qui in su la man ritta, 
La casa é d’un dottore 
Che ’mparé in sul Buezio legge assai. 
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Quella via che @ cola in quel canto fitta, 
E la Via dello Amore, 
Dove chi casca non si rizza mai. 


Un giovane, Callimaco Guadagni, 

Venuto or da Parigi, 

Abita 1a in quella sinistra porta.* 
The whole action takes place in the square and in the doorways 
of the buildings. All business is transacted outside, all inside oc- 
currences being related later by the characters. Thus a unity of 
place is maintained, although Machiavelli does not underline 
that fact. 

On the other hand, Machiavelli specifically calls attention to 
the fact that all of the action will occur within twenty-four hours: 
‘* io ti do questa cosa fatta innanzi che sia domani questa otta.’” 
‘he play begins sometime during the middle of the day and con- 
tinues until early the next morning. The most obvious avowal of 
the principle, however, is made by the priest when he says, at the 
end of Act IV: ‘‘E’ sono intanati in casa, e io me ne andro al 
convento. E voi, spettatori, non ci appuntate: perché in questa 
notte non ci dormira persona, si che gli Atti non sono interrotti 
dal tempo.’” 

In short: although it is impossible to determine with precision 
whether Machiavelli conceived his plot in accordance with the 
principle of the unity of place, this is a natural corollary to the 
desire for the unity of time; and there seems to be little doubt that 
he was consciously observing the unity of time in approximately 
the sense in which it would be understood a generation later. 


Epwin J. WEBBER 
University of California at Berkeley 


1A discussion of the critics’ réle in this question is conveniently found 
in J. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1924), pp. 89-101. 

?N. Machiavelli, La Mandragola in Tutte le Opere, ed. F. Flora and 
C. Cordié, (Milano, Mondadori, 1950), II, 560. 

* Tbid., I1, 569. * Tbid., II, 599. 





ALESSANDRO PICCOLOMINI, 
TEACHER OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


MONG THE numerous works of the Sienese humanist Ales- 

sandro Piccolomini (1508-1579) his Institutione de l’huomo no- 
bile (later changed to Institutione Morale) bears a particular sig- 
nificance, for, in addition to enjoying a wide reputation through 
its many editions in Italian and other languages, it established its 
author as an outstanding authority in the field of ethics.’ Not 
satisfied with this, both our present-day literary historians and 
those of the past have made of the sixteenth century writer a 
teacher of moral philosophy. Their claim is that Alessandro Pic- 
colomini left his native Siena in order to lecture on ethics at the 
university of Padua (or Pavia, as others would have it).* Such a 
statement is entirely destitute of foundation as a close examina- 
tion of the standard sources for the history of the Paduan Uni- 
versity (such as Tomasini, Riccoboni, Papadopoli, and Facciolati) 
will reveal. Of these sources Papadopoli is the only one to men- 
tion Piccolomini, listing him as a student under the heading ‘‘De 
elaris alumnis artium in Gymnasio Patavino.’* Though Papado- 
poli is not considered very reliable, in this instance his information 
is correct, for it was only as an ‘‘alumnus artium’’ that Piccolo- 
mini attended the Studium of Padua. 

A close scrutiny of Facciolati, while fruitless of evidence that 
Piccolomini occupied a chair of moral philosophy at Padua, yields 
other facts that help explain how the error came about in the first 
place. Though the name of the Sienese philosopher is not listed 
under the section ‘‘De Morali Philosophia,’’ where it would most 
likely appear had he been a professor of ethics, under the heading 
** Juris Civilis Scholae,’’ for the year 1538, we find ‘‘Jo. Baptista 
Piccolomineus Senensis.’“* This ‘‘Jo. Baptista’’ is Alessandro’s 
younger brother who later taught at the University of Macerata. 
The presence of this Piccolomini on the rolls of the Studium (and 
perhaps that of Francesco Carlo Piccolomini in 1565) undoubtedly 
caused the confusion of identity in the minds of the earlier 
biographers. 

Since the teaching of moral philosophy at an honored institu- 
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tion like that of Padua constituted a coveted distinction, one would 
expect Piccolomini to mention it rather than conceal it in the ref- 
erences to his personal life contained in his published works. Yet, 
in his recollection of his four-year residence in Padua he is spe- 
cifie in qualifying his status as that of student: ‘‘Praeterea mihi 
modo in mentem venit, quod dum iuuenis, 40 iam fere elapsis 
annis, Patauij studij, causa commorarer; cum admodum fami- 
liariter uterer Friderico Delphino, meo in Mathematicis literis 
praeceptore, Astronomo quidem egregio, et magni nominis, graui 
annorum numero pene confecto.. .’” 

Piecolomini’s reputation as a moral philosopher can be said to 
have originated in Padua at the time he was still sitting at the 
feet of Federico Delfino, Mareantonio Genova, Vincenzo Maggio, 
and other well known teachers of the Studium. It was during this 
period that he contributed in the founding of the Accademia degli 
Infiammati, a literary society of which he became principe (presi- 
dent, we would say) in 1541. Within this circle of literati Bene- 
detto Varchi first acquired his reputation as a lecturer on moral 
philosophy. Similarly, Alessandro Piccolomini delivered a series 
of lectures on the same subject-matter, as is borne out by Scipione 
Bargagli, one of his first biographers.’ Though it is clear from 
the latter’s account that the popularity of the Piccolomini lectures 
attracted to the Academy many of the university students enrolled 
in the ‘‘Naturali e soprannaturali scienze,’’ we have no right to 
assume that the Sienese humanist also taught classes at the Uni- 
versity, which is precisely the mistake previous biographers made 
in utilizing this source. 

Thus, from both contemporary documents and Piccolomini’s 
own testimony, we have conclusive evidence that the author of the 
Institutione morale never held the chair of moral philosophy at 
the Paduan Studium. However, a fact that has escaped all of 
Piccolomini’s biographers (including Bargagli and Fabiani) is 
that for a short time he did fill the chair of ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Siena. In the Ordini per le sessioni dei lettori of that 
University Piecolomini is listed as a lecturer in moral philosophy 
for the academic year beginning in the fall of 1545 and at a salary 
of one hundred florins.’ Unfortunately, the entry cited here is the 
only information available concerning Piccolomini as a teacher at 
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Siena. Therefore nothing can be said of the exact duration of the 
appointment or of Piceolomini’s success as a lecturer. The ap- 
pointment itself must have been a brief one, not extending beyond 
one academic year, since sometime in 1546 Alessandro had moved 
on to Rome.’ It would seem, then, that his reputation as a moral 
philosopher rests entirely upon his written works and his lectures 
at the Accademia degli Infiammati. 


FLorinpo V. CERRETA 
Pennsylvania State University 


1 De la Institutione de Vhuomo nobile nato in cittd libera libri X (Ve- 
nezia, 1542). This was the first edition of the treatise which was being 
circulated in manuscript as early as 1540. 

?E. Casanova, “Lettere di Alessandro Piccolomini,” Bullettino senese 
di storia patria (1906), p. 188, claims that A. P. was summoned in 1540 
to teach moral philosophy at Padua. This is repeated by D. Valeri in the 
preface to his edition of the Raffaella (Firenze, 1942), and by G. Tof- 
fanin in his recent article in the Enciclopedia Cattolica, X, 1349. More 
recently the Dizionario storico-critico della letteratura italiana (Torino, 
1952) by Turri-Renda-Operti perpetuates the information that A.P. taught 
at Pavia derived probably from André Thevet, Histoire des plus illustres 
et scavans hommes de leurs siécles (Paris, 1670), VIII, 29. 

* Nicolai Comneni Papadopoli, Historia Gymnasii Patavini (Venetiis, 
1726), II, 233. 

“I. Facciolati, Fasti Gymnasii Patavini (Patavii, 1757), II, 313.. Under 
the faculty “De morali philosophia” the following instructors are listed 
for the years in which Piccolomini resided in Padua (1538-42); 1537, 
Daniel Barbarus; 1538, Jo. Bapt. Aloysius; 1539, Franc. Zenalius; 1540, 
Joannes Butironus; 1541, Hieronymus Frigius; 1542, Jo. Bapt. Vachelius. 
Ibid., II, 189. 

* A. Piccolomini, De nova ecclesiastici calendari pro legitimo paschalis 
celebrationis tempore restituendi forma libellulus (Siena, 1578), 29. 

* Evidence that Piccolomini was among the founders of the Infiammati 
is the privilegio granted him by the Academy, July 10, 1540, Pergamene 
Borghesi, parchment Ms. P. 331, Archivio di Stato, Siena. His presidency 
at the academy is attested in a letter to Varchi, “Lettere al Varchi,” 
Autografi Palatini, Vol. II, no. 66, Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. 

™Poté sufficientemente bastare, ch’oltre alle comuni cariche da lui 
portate honoratissimamente appresso gli altri Accademici; quello sopra 
di se, ei si prendesse, dello spargere in tale Accademica campagna, quasi 
nouello Socrate, che di cielo in terra portata l’hauesse, la semenza del- 
Yaltrettanto profitteuoli, che necessarie mc:ali discipline; che gia per 
molte stagioni di tempo, e molte, si vedeuano, non meno dalle lingue, 
che gli humani petti rimaste lontane? Cio si fu per lui ad effetto recato, 
Yopera d’Aristotile de’ Costumi a Nicomaco intitolata, sponendo continua- 
mente, et insegnando ... La nouita, e la marauiglia della cui dottrina 
sopra tal materia, non pur lodata fu la dentro da que’ sauissimi ac- 
cademici, e forte approuata; ma sendosi sentito l’odor di quella fuori 
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della general comunanza della Citta, e dello Studio, quasimente l’ordinarie 
pubbliche lezzioni abbandonando delle naturali, e soprannaturali scienze; 
alle morali in viua voce, per tal modo non pid udite, in grande schiera 
si voltauano nell’Accademia i pit belli Intelletti; i pid suegliati spiriti 
all’Accademia correuano a sentir leggere il Piccolomini,” S. Bargagli, 
Oratione nella morte di Alessandro Piccolomini (Venezia, 1594), p. 554. 

*Ordini per le sessioni dei lettori dal 1545 al 1578,” Studio Ms. no. 22, 
Archivio di Stato, Siena: “1545, settembre 28. In philosophia morale, 
hora XXII. Revdissimus dominus Alexander Picolomineus archipres- 
biter.—floreni 100.” Note that L. Moriani in his Notizie sulla Universita 
di Siena (Siena, 1873), gives the Deliberazioni di Balia of 1545 as the 
source for this information. According to the Director of the Archivio 
di Stato of Siena, Moriani’s reference is not correct because the extant 
records of the Balia of that year cover only the month of January. 

*A. Piccolomini, “Lettera ai lettori,” Piena, et larga parafiase nel 
terzo libro della Retorica d’Aristotele a Theodette (Venezia, 1572). 





STENDHAL AND ROME 


OME WAS never able to offer Stendhal the romance, the gay 

atmosphere, the music with which Milan had delighted him. 
While he loved Italy enough to appreciate wholeheartedly the 
special charms of the Eternal City, the ruins, the monuments, the 
works of art, the manners of the modern Romans, he never forgot 
the early, profoundly emotional experience in the Lombard cap- 
ital. In a letter written from Rome to his old friend Di Fiore on 
April 15, 1835, France’s consul at Civita-Vecchia was very spe- 
cific: ‘‘J’ai adoré et j’adore encore, du moins je le crois, une 
femme nommée mille ans.” La passion a été une folie de 1814 a 
1821. J’ai obtenu en mariage sa soeur ainée, nommée Rome; c’est 
un mérite grave, sévére, sans musique; je la connais exactement 
et a fond; il n’y a plus rien d’exalté ni de romanesque entre nous 
aprés quatre années de matrimonio; je l’abandonnerais avec plaisir 
pour Mlle Valence.’” As the ‘‘plus’’ indicates, Stendhal was not 
always bored or unhappy during his sojourns in Rome. Moreover, 
a reasonably consistent contact with the most realistic people of the 
peninsula contributed, as he must have realized, a rewarding con- 
trast with the energetic North which he loved and the energy-less 
South which he disliked. In this study I should like to indicate 
the varying nature of his relationship with Rome which, he was 
well aware, offered to the interested foreigner some of the best 
as well as some of the worst aspects of early nineteenth-century 
Italian life. 

Stendhal had not been drawn to Rome early in his Italian ex- 
perience, as Mme de Staél and Chateaubriand had been, the first 
love for Milan having left him with little appreciation for other 
Italian cities. His first short visit to the Papal capital from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 3, 1811, had to compete with his passion for 
the Milanese actress Angelina Pietragrua or, as he called her, Mme 
Simonetta. ‘‘Qu’on se rappelle que pour elle j’avais quitté Naples 
et Rome avec joie.’” Moreover, the beauty of the north Italian 
landscape had inspired this notation in his journal a day later: 
‘‘Je crois que, méme sans la présence et le souvenir de Mme la 
comtesse Simonetta, je préférerais Milan 4 Naples et A Rome.’’ 
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(Journal, IV, 172.) Yet the Vatican museums, the frescoes of 
Raphael in the Loggie, as well as the somber, grandiose mass of 
the crumbling Coloseum had charmed him at that time, as the 
enthusiasm communicated to his sister Pauline testifies. 

His infatuation with Angelina deterred Stendhal from a pro- 
jected visit to Rome in 1814. He had intended to continue south 
from Florence, but hastened back to Milan instead, and thus it 
was late in the year 1816 before he reached Rome a second time." 
The principal purpose of this visit was additional research for 
L’Histoire de la peinture en Italie, which involved him in eight 
hours of daily study of the art in Roman museums and collections, 
particularly the Vatican museums. A letter to Louis Crozet dated 
December 26 offers a succinct opinion of Rome at that time: ‘‘ Rien 
de plus sublime que les objets d’art. Rien de plus dégofitant que 
la morale.’’ (Correspondance, V, 26.) During this sojourn Stend- 
hal was impressed with the superiority of Rome over Paris as a 
residence for serious painters, attributable, he felt, to the Romans’ 
innate artistic sense and to the absence of the influential factors 
of fashion and vanity which were so powerful in the French cap- 
ital. ‘‘A Rome la considération est pour le grand artiste, 4 Paris 
pour le général heureux ou pour le conseiller d’Etat en faveur.”’ 
(Journal, V, 257.) But Rome’s artistic climate favored the ma- 
ture, fully developed artist, not one whose character and talents 
were still in a formative stage, for the easy-going, timid, yet cor- 
rupt despotism of the Papacy had created an intellectual and 
moral atmosphere which blighted the growth of energetic and 
ambitious individualists. Rome, Stendhal admitted, was the capital 
of the arts, but the capital of a desolate empire, and the Roman 
princes of his day were vegetating in the depths of their vast 
palaces, ‘‘engourcis . . . par l’impossibilité de toute noble ambi- 
tion.’” The ruins, recalling the splendors and glories of the past, 
only made more ironic the contrast with the sad degradation of 
the present. The city in 1817 exuded an air of hopelessness and 
resigned acceptance of a wretched economic and political situation. 
The Frenchman was not unjust when he observed that the inef- 
ficiency, misdirection, and even corruption of the Papal admin- 
istration were responsible: ‘‘. . . Rien n’encourage les réves d’une 
imagination jeune et ardente. La triste réalité y perce de toutes 
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parts, méme aux yeux de |’enfance. J’ai été atterré des maximes de 
conduite que me citaient des bambins de seize ans sortant du col- 
lége. Sous le gouvernement de ces prétres, |’élévation de caractére 
est littéralement une folie.’’ (Histoire de la peinture ... , I, 43-44.) 
Yet the hopelessness of conditions in Rome bred a wisdom which 
the mass of the populace shared and which enabled them to see 
through the comedy which was being played on their stage. 
Stendhal admired in their sonnets to Pasquino the prodigious tal- 
ent for satirizing the honest or unscrupulous shrewdness which 


led to success. 

The foregoing comments from L’Histoire de la peinture..., 
published in 1817, indicate Stendhal’s increasing, critical apprecia- 
tion of the Eternal City. His heart was still in Milan, and his 
chief worry concerning the publication of his work on Italian art 
was that it might earn for its author the displeasure of the 
Austrian police. In spite of this preoccupation he also published 
in 1817 his first book of travels in Italy, Rome, Naples et Florence, 
which would more accurately have been entitled Milan, Naples et 
Florence, so predominant are the sections devoted to Milan, and 
so slight is the part granted to Rome. The tenor of his comments 
reveals that Stendhal was not prepared to admire on the simple 
recommendation of previous travelers, but solely on the basis of 
his own tastes. Rome, he was determined, must be a fresh and a 
personal experience, unhampered and unspoiled by the esthetic 
dicta of the ‘‘experts.’’ 

Compared to the lyrical appreciation of Milan with which 
Stendhal’s first travel book begins, the section devoted to Rome is 
reserved and at times strikes an intellectual note. Some enthusiasm 
is apparent in his reactions to the Colosseum, Saint Peter’s, and 
the sculpture of Canova. What spoiled the city for him in 1817 
was the stifling moral atmosphere. Had the petty Papal despotism 
led to some lofty achievement he would have been slower to con- 
demn, but ecclesiastical intrigues were attuned to personal ad- 
vancement, financial gain, vain pride and prestige. In the ruins 
of antiquity Stendhal found a comfort and an eseape; the solemn 
beauty of the deserted Campagna, the sight of the broken aqua- 
ducts would set off a train of reverie during which he could vis- 
ualize the greatness of the ancient Romans. Schoolboy memories 
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flooded back, as he surveyed the field of action of the Roman 
heroes described by Tacitus and Titus Livy. The contrast of past 
grandeur and present decay dominates Stendhal’s impressions of 
Rome in 1817, and is hardly unexpected in one who had had his 
share of Roman history and Latin as a youth. 

Another important reason for Stendhal’s disappointment in 
Rome was the state of music and the theater there, which, com- 
pared with Milan and the rest of northern Italy, fell completely 
flat. The singers, dancers, and performances were decidedly in- 
ferior, and he found the singing of the vaunted Papal castrati 
execrable. It was irritating to hear the Romans boast of the qual- 
ity of their musical fare when better presentations could be heard 
in Paris. Their poor taste in music was reinforced by chauvinistic 
snobbishness. We should keep in mind Stendhal’s conviction that, 
of all the past glories of Italian culture, only their genius in musie 
was alive in the nineteenth century; and at this period of his life 
musie was most capable of inducing the tender reverie which he 
conceived as the goal of all the arts. 

Toward other aspects of modern Rome Stendhal was more favor- 
ably disposed at that time. The pomp and spectacle of various 
Papal ceremonies, their music excepted, stirred him. He liked in 
the social life of the city the absence of caste distinctions and the 
snobbery which he blamed on the English; and he was pleased by 
the naturalness, the lack of affectation and of vanity of the city’s 
inhabitants. ‘‘Le Romain me semble supérieur, sous tous les rap- 
ports, aux autres peuples de |’Italie: il a plus de force de caractére, 
plus de simplicité, et incomparablement plus d’esprit.’" This 
tribute to the individual Roman softens his eastigation of the in- 
eptitude and apathy then prevalent among the citizenry, for a 
people free of vanity could be forgiven many sins. The productive 
activity and energies found in Paris and London were lacking in 
Rome, but in the latter was no rigid system of social conventions 
which made for affectation. In the matter of love, passions were 
deep, sincere, and of long duration; whereas in Paris so many love 
affairs were characterized by frivolity and coquetry. Stendhal 
also found worthy of admiration in the people of Rome their 
ability to laugh at their rulers. His description of the marionetie 
theatre satires shows that he had the courage as well as the sym- 
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pathy to probe aspects of life there which the ordinary traveler of 
his day missed entirely. Yet he had special love for the lower 
classes, and pointed out their baser qualities on several occasions. 
The fact that soldiers with fixed bayonets had to stand guard at 
chapel entrances during important church celebrations offered a 
fitting commentary on ecclesiastical control of education and on 
the Papacy’s moral hold on the urban populace and the peasantry. 
From the viewpoint of intellectual communication Stendhal felt 
most comfortable among the Roman middle classes, particularly 
men in the professions, who were the best educated. Socially he 
enjoyed most the afternoon or evening gatherings, centered around 
the foreign diplomatic corps, which attracted the leading members 
of the Papal court and the most beautiful women in the city. 

Rome then both attracted and repelled Stendhal in 1817. He 
was drawn to the ruins, the early churches, and the inscriptions 
of antiquity, as well as to the splendid art collections and mu- 
seums. His artistic tastes were still developing, however, for, with 
the notable exception of Saint Peter’s, little appreciation of Renais- 
sance works can be noted. His observations on the Baroque master- 
pieces were limited, factual and cursory. Canova had even before 
this time won his respect as the worthy successor to Michelangelo. 
The surrounding Campagna was a delight but urban Rome did 
not impress him as either charming or beautiful. The manners of 
its citizenry, however, particularly in their attitude toward the 
passions, fascinated him and made up for an almost hopeless moral 
and political situation. 

During Stendhal’s next visit to the Papal capital he was a 
frequent guest in the best Roman social circles." In the salons of 
the expatriate Russian Prince Demidoff and of the French am- 
bassador, the Duke of Laval, particularly, he had abundant oppor- 
tunities to appreciate the charms of the leading beauties of the 
city. Although lonely at the beginning of this stay, he soon began 
to enjoy the company of a number of congenial Frenchmen then 
visiting Rome, including the painter and art critic Etienne De- 
lécluze, the writer Jean-Jacques Ampére, and the well-known jour- 
nalist Duvergier de Hauranne. Their society made up for his con- 
tinuing disappointment in what the city had to offer in the way 
of music and theatre. Saint Peter’s and the Colosseum seenied 
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smaller than he had expected, after his seven year absence. His 
enthusiastic interest in the manners of the inhabitants and the 
chasse au bonheur as they practiced it had not diminished, how- 
ever, and he kept himself well informed of the criminal lists and 
about deeds of violence. As on previous visits, he took a certain 
satisfaction in noting the disappointment and the boredom of the 
young Frenchmen who had come to Rome to be amused. He was 
as disinterested as ever in setting down physical description for 
its own sake, principally because it did not fit into his concept 
of travel narration. 

We have almost no direct information concerning another short 
visit to Rome three years later’ but Stendhal’s impressions then 
undoubtedly entered into his next and most extensive work of 
travel literature, Promenades dans Rome, which was announced 
on September 5, 1829. As we might expect, it offers the best pic- 
ture of him in Rome, despite the fact that it is a loose col- 
lection of his reactions, observations, and musings in many re- 
spects factually and chronologically inaccurate. His entire Roman 
experience, from 1811 to 1841, is brought together in this work.” 
Since the remainder of this study will be concerned with what the 
Promenades reveals about Stendhal in Rome, we might first briefly 
sketch his relationship with the city in the years after its publica- 
tion until 1841, when he left for Paris, never to return. 

The Papal government had somewhat reluctantly accepted Henri 
Beyle’s appointment as French consul to Civita-Veechia in 1831, 
after Metternich’s refusal of his exequatur at Trieste. The new 
consul had had no illusions about what life in the sleepy little 
Papal port would be like, but he already planned to arrange mat- 
ters so that he could spend at least half his time in Rome, only 
forty-five miles away. Henri Martineau’s Le Calendrier de Stend- 
hal (Paris, Le Divan, 1950) reveals, in fact, that a considerable 
portion of the years 1831 to 1841, when Beyle was consul at Ci- 
vita-Vecchia, was spent in Rome, his last visit taking place around 
the middle of October, 1841. Although neither the first published 
edition nor his projected second edition of the Promenades indi- 
eate it, Stendhal was bored with the city in 1835, when he noted 
in his autobiography that his delight in physica] Rome was count- 
er-balanced by his inability to communicate with the Romans. ‘‘De 
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Trieste je suis venu en 1831 4 Civita-vecchia et 4 Rome, ot je suis 
encore et oui je m’ennuie faute de pouvoir faire échange d’idées. 
J’ai besoin de temps en temps de converser le soir avec des gens 
d’esprit, faute de quoi je me sens comme asphyxié.’’* If the fore- 
going leaves any doubt about his complaint applying to Civita- 
Vecchia or Rome, another comment confirmed its application to 
the latter: ‘‘Depuis que je suis 4 Rome, je n’ai pas d’esprit une 
fois la semaine et encore pendant cinq minutes. J’aime mieux 
réver. Ces gens-ci ne comprennent pas assez les finesses de la 
langue francaise pour sentir les finesses de mes observations.’’ 
(Brulard, I, 26.) Rome had lost its magic for the consul weary 
of his tasks at Civita-Vecchia, and it is clear that after 1835 a re- 
turn to Paris was uppermost in Stendhal’s thoughts. The three 
year leave he was able to arrange from 1836 to 1839 gave him 
additional perspective on Italy and a chance to meditate on his 
Italian experience. It is noteworthy that out of this meditation 
came the tenderest yet most powerful expression of his love for 
Italy, La Chartreuse de Parme, but it is quite clear that Milan 
and northern Italy furnished the principal inspiration for that 
novel, not Rome. 

Having indicated Stendhal’s outward contacts with Rome from 
1829 until 1841, we are now free to summarize his most significant 
impressions of the city as they are revealed in the Promenades. 

The contrast between nineteenth and twentieth century tyran- 
nies is heightened when we realize that, except for a short period 
between 1811 and Napoleon’s downfall at Waterloo in 1815, Rome 
was politically an enemy camp for Stendhal. As a Frenchman 
with former Napoleonic connections, he was more or less suspect 
by the Papal government. That his political leanings were known 
to the authorities and that he was still permitted the run of the 
city, speaks well for the nineteenth century, and, in particular, 
the Papal brand of tyranny. Stendhal was not especially grateful; 
he did not foresee the horrors of the twentieth-century police state. 
All through the Promenades runs the thread of his antipathy to 
the clerical administration of Rome. He used it as a binder to 
connect his descriptions of the ruins of antiquity, the more modern 
works of art and architecture, and the manners of the Rornans, his 
contemporaries. His attitude was of a consistent and subtle irony, 
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but his comments were by no means polemic in tone. Chiefly his 
method was to discredit the Church by demeaning with laconic 
humor the motives of its higher representatives. Although he did 
not deny spiritual motivations in the conduct of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, his observations were concentrated on the human, more 
earthly aspects, in what was fundamentally an attempt to show 
that the ecclesiastic is first of all hu..an. While his approach was 
completely undidactic, he was in effect seeking to instill a sense 
of proportion in the layman’s attitude toward the Church. He 
must have realized, however, that his book would hold little appeal 
for readers not already disposed to his way of thinking. He rarely 
missed an anecdote which might point to baser, more materialistic 
motivations on the part of a pope, cardinal, or monseigneur. Where 
corruption was not involved, he found ignorance or stupidity. 
Purely eighteenth-century was his conviction that the Church, in 
its disinterest in raising the intellectual and educational! level of its 
subjects, was an obstacle to the enlightenment and uplifting of the 
peasant and urban masses. Before this situation he evinced no 
bitterness, because he believed that the days of the temporal power 
of the papacy were numbered; and it was rather for that future 
day, when representative government would replace the Papal rule, 
that he was concerned. What would happen to the Rome pro- 
foundly interested in art, beauty, and the passions when an outlet 
was created for political energies? As Stendhal saw it, the Ro- 
mans of his day esteemed all three in inverse ratio to the degree 
of political liberty they enjoyed. While he had great respect for 
the English and American political systems, the people who lived 
under those systems bored him. With the citizens of Trastevere 
or the Rione Monti there was the everpresent possibility of a man- 
ifestation of le divin imprévu, an outburst of passion and violence ; 
and in spite of a temperamental affinity for democratic processes 
and political liberalism, he was wise enough to foresee that art was 
headed for an uncertain future and enfeebled patronage in the 
coming democratic societies. 

Rome, then, presented Stendhal with this contradiction: the im- 
morality of the Papal rule was responsible for a heightening of 
certain spiritual qualities which he admired in the populace. This 
antithesis is ever-present in his observations on the art and man- 
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ners of the city. He never found it necessary to seek or offer a 
resolution of the contradiction, for he sensed that history would 
solve the problem, and, however it was solved, Italy, and Rome 
in particular, would lose as well as gain. Yet Stendhal had no 
desire to arrest time; although one feels that he might have wished 
very often that it had been arrested in the age of Raphael. 

Rome, to be sure, was a despotic state, but a despotism which had 
in the past produced and protected some of the world’s greatest 
artists. Stendhal’s resentment to a great degree stemmed from 
the fact that it was no longer doing so. There was no other valid 
excuse for tyranny. But the traveler’s indignation was weaker 
than the power of Rome’s past. Art triumphed over polities. 
Papal Rome had at least produced a monument as beautiful and 
as useless as Saint Peter’s. What democracy would spend millions 
to build a Saint Peter’s? A government concerned primarily with 
the material welfare of its citizens would never be in a position 
to undertake the construction of great works of art; and what 
would happen to the energies of the Trasteverins when a more en- 
lightened administration began to pay attention to their material 
needs? 

Clearly Stendhal was not sure just what he wanted, and his 
ideas and comments, noted in journalistic fashion, are completely 
unsystematic, as well as often contradictory. He admitted to hav- 
ing an aristocratic heart and a democratic head. While he de- 
tested the religious fanaticism of the monks and parish priests who 
were in closest contact with the urban masses and the peasantry 
of the Campagna, he obviously preferred the color and pageantry 
which southern Catholicism brought to the lives of its adherents 
to the puritanism of northern and English Protestantism, which 
he found drab and boring. The Promenades offer no solution to 
the problems suggested by this duality, the author having noted 
his impressions from day to day with no real consistency. He had 
not been the first to contrast northern and southern European 
eulture from this viewpoint. One of the main themes in Mme de 
Staél’s Corinne is the defeat of love by differences in national 
temperament. In depicting the unhappy love of the beautiful 
Italian poetess, Corinne, and Lord Nelvil, the conscientious, dutiful 
and patriotic English nobleman, she had seemed to conclude that 
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an unbridgeable gulf separated north from south. The wisdom 
of the choice of theme in Corinne may be debatable, to judge from 
the artistic result, but Mme de Staél and Stendhal frequently held 
similar views on the Italian, English, and even French character. 
In method they were poles apart; she had used an artificial, con- 
trived plot to portray national types, while he offered the im- 
mediacy of the anecdote to illustrate his conclusions. 

For a long time Rome’s past was enough to sustain Stendhal’s 
interest at a high pitch, for, in addition to the people which had 
ruled the world and to the remains of the civilization it had built, 
he was intrigued by the Rome of the late Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance. The past was not enough, however; in fact, the past 
was only a means to discovery of the significance of the present. 
It was, moreover, a standard of measure of the possibilities of the 
future. Mme de Staél had noted this optimistically, Chateaubriand 
pessimistically. Stendhal’s optimism is only expressed distinctly 
in reference to art: Rome, and only Rome could produce the great 
artists of the future. As for the nineteenth century, we can see 
now that he was mistaken, for Paris, with all its vanity, super- 
ficiality, its frivolity and its modes, Paris was to become head- 
quarters of the artistic great. Stendhal was shrewd enough to 
forecast, somewhat indirectly, the eventual end of the temporal 
power of the Papacy, but he was wrong in his feeling that its 
spiritual power would disappear as well. It is only fair to add 
here, however, that he foresaw the possibility of a rejuvenation 
of Roman Catholicism under the leadership of a series of capable 
popes. While he underestimated the Church’s hold on the mind 
and hearts of men, Stendhal by no means undervalued the 
shrewdness and intelligence of many ecclesiastical figures, con- 
temporary and in the past. 

How can we summarize Stendhal’s reaction to the ruins, the 
art, and the manners of Rome? He was no exception when it came 
to that Romantic commonplace, the love of the ruined monuments 
of antiquity, and he was moved by them no less deeply than either 
Mme de Staél or Chateaubriand. In fact, they played the same 
role in his emotional experience that the opera had played in Mi- 
lan. During hours spent in the Colosseum he would plunge him- 
self into réveries sublimes et attachantes, meditations on a period 
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and a people of greatness, and was thus enabled to admire in the 
past what he could not admire, since Napoleon’s downfall, in the 
present. The vestiges of ancient Rome provided him with what 
he asked of music, a kind of recall of emotion. In addition, this 
reverie was an escape mechanism which enabled him to abstract 
unpleasant realities. It is characteristic of Stendhal that, side by 
side with his emotional reaction to the ruins, we find his skeptical 
and satirical criticisms of the archeological ‘‘experts’’ of the early 
nineteenth century. Jean Prévost has pointed out Stendhal’s sa- 
gacity in scorning the ‘‘explanations’’ and reconstructions of 
many pseudo-scholars whose inaccurate theories and faulty knowl- 
edge only further confused those seeking a fuller acquaintance 
with the life of antiquity.” 


In art the Baroque offered no magie for Stendhal, linked as it 
was with the moral and political degradation of Rome and Italy 
after 1530. He did not reject all works in this style, but the 
pleasure he found in a number of Baroque churches was a re- 
strained one. His great admiration for Bernini’s colonnade for 
Saint Peter’s is a notable exception. There is disappointment for 
many of us in his condescension for what he termed the ‘‘joli’’ and 
his attributing only to works in the Renaissance style his vaunted 
‘*énergie.”’ In his eyes Saint Peter’s was Rome’s architectural 
masterpiece, its ‘‘beauté mondaine et courtisanesque’’ reminding 
him ‘‘not of a Catholic church, but of the chapel of a great sov- 
ereign whose power was founded on religion.’’ His ideal Rome was 
the city of Leo X and Julius IT. 


The foregoing clearly illustrates the intimate relationship in 
Stendhal’s mind between art and manners. Idolizing Renaissance 
man, he was captivated by the architecture, sculpture, and painting 
that wilful, energetic type had produced. His criticism of art is 
based less on the more abstract considerations of technique, color, 
and form than on the works themselves as expressions of human 
attitudes, sentiments, and psychological states. Just as in his 
creative works he sought primarily to lay bare the souls and hearts 
of his characters, Stendhal sought psychological revelation in a 
portrait by Raphael or in a group of figures by Michelangelo or 
Canova. Of La Chartreuse de Parme he once observed that in 
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portraying the Duchess Sanseverina and Fabrizio del Dongo he 
had attempted to express the effect created on him by the painting 
of Correggio. Nobility, grandeur, loftiness of sentiment were what 
attracted him in a portrait; the works of Raphael and Correggio 
embodied this ideal. Stendhal’s long tribute to Raphael’s works 
in Rome is especially notable. Of the three generally acclaimed 
figures who had contributed importantly to Rome’s sculptural 
treasures, Michelangelo, Bernini, Canova, he dismissed Bernini, 
whom he considered influential in the corruption of taste in the 
period which followed his death. Canova, the first worthwhile 
sculptor since Michelangelo, was admired for blending the classical 
Greek and the Renaissance ideals. In all his criticism of Rome’s 
art treasures and monuments Stendhal was as forthright in his 
dislikes as in his praise ; the magnificence of Michelangelo’s cupola 
for Saint Peter’s could not disguise the mediocrity of so much of 
the sculpture found in the church. This sense of discrimination, 
employed in more fields than in his art criticism, distinguishes 
Stendhal’s from both Mme de Staél’s and Chateaubriand’s writ- 
ings on Rome. It is only fair to observe, however, that neither of 
the latter two writers had as lengthy an experience with the city. 

In the first pages of the Promenades Stendhal indicated that 
Roman manners interested him more than the ruins and the art. 
He could no more disassociate manners from their ultimate con- 
nection with art than he could separate manners from politics, 
and attributed to the peculiar nature of the Papal administration 
many of the particular characteristics he found in the citizenry of 
the capital. The uniqueness of a situation in which the spiritual 
and temporal rulers are one and the same was made abundantly 
clear, and in a manner so skilfully and lightly ironie that only a 
humorless fanatic could complain. There was no systematic at- 
tempt to portray life in Rome on its various levels, but, in ac- 
cordance with his credo as a travel writer, Stendhal noted only 
the extraordinary. The Promenades abounds with his favorite de- 
vice for illustrating the truths of his observations, the anecdote, 
which, we might note, was sometimes of doubtful authenticity. 
These anecdotes illumine the pursuit of happiness in the Rome 
that he knew. Indeed, we know that his insatiable curiosity went 
beyond contemporary mores and took him to the neglected manu- 
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scripts of musty old libraries where he feasted on the accounts 
of medieval and Renaissance chroniclers. 

Stendhal’s observations of life in Rome indicate his preoccupa- 
tion with the contrast between the hypocrisy of southern European 
Roman Catholicism, which permitted the reign of the passions 
and did not forbid la chasse au bonheur, and severe, northern 
Protestant puritanism, with its logical, lofty morality. In one 
form or another this opposition of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism’s 
political liberty and moral slavery to Rome’s complete liberty of 
morals and political despotism dominates his Roman experience. 
The interaction of the two elements, politics and passions, became 
the central theme of his creative fiction dealing with Italy, and 
was carried to its highest fulfillment in La Chartreuse de Parme. 
Precisely because this interaction was not possible in the Rome 
of his time Stendhal found more satisfaction in recasting the 
medieval and Renaissance chronicles which eventually were pub- 
lished as Chroniques italiennes.” 

While politics in Papal Rome had squelched certain energies, 
particularly those connected with economic, civic, and judicial 
progress, it had placed a premium on personal happiness. As 
Stendhal saw it, ‘‘les grandes et profondes passions habitent 
Rome.’™ Upper class social life and the Roman salons were the 
best in Europe. The Roman differed from the Parisian in his 
more realistic attitude toward life and in the permanence of his 
desires. Energy of the kind Stendhal most admired he found in 
abundance in the Trastevere quarter, where the populace had not 
forgotten how to will. The absence of vanity and of attention to 
the opinion of others was perhaps the principal difference between 
the Roman and the northern Frenchman. 

Stendhal’s picture of life in Rome is a fragmentary, highly 
selective collection of his impressions, telling us much more about 
the observer than about the city and the people observed. Rome 
was often only an excuse to discuss Italy and Italy was frequently 
the means of bringing in comparisons with France or England. 
Still, his pages on Rome give us an insight into the moral history 
of the early nineteenth-century Romans. Because of his devotion 
to the recounting of the unusual and the extraordinary aspects of 
life in the regions he visited Stendhal offers less in the way of 
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factual interest than most travel writers; but he is rich in the 
materials of racial psychology, and in his unscientific, impres- 
sionistic way he has contributed a great deal to our understanding 
of the Roman and Italian outlook on life in the first four decades 


of the nineteenth century. 
Louis TENENBAUM 


University of Michigan 


Read: Milan. 

7 Read: Valencia in Spain. Stendhal, Correspondance, Paris, Le Divan, 
1934, IX, 188-189. 

* Stendhal, Journal, Paris, Champion, 1934, IV, 172. 

* Correspondance, III, 328. Letter of October 2, 1811. 

*On September 28 for a visit which lasted three days, and again from 
December 13 until January 26, 1817. 

* Stendhal, Histoire de la peinture en Italie, Paris, Champion, 1924, I,45. 

"Stendhal, Rome, Naples et Florence, Paris, Champion, 1919, II, 87. 

* December 5, 1823 until February 4, 1824. The break with Milan came 
on June 13, 1821, when he left the city under suspicion by the Austrian 
police of being a Carbonaro, as well as a secret agent of the French 
government. 

* September 25 to October 15, 1827. 

* He made numerous corrections and additions in preparation for a 
contemplated second edition, which he was still planning to publish as 
late as 1841. 

"Stendhal, La Vie de Henri Brulard, Paris, Le Divan, 1949, I, 22. 

“In La Création chez Stendhal, Paris, Mercure de France, 1951, p. 211. 

“The Chroniques, collected and recast during his consulship at Civita- 
Vecchia, are the most direct literary result of the years spent in Rome. 
The city also furnished him with the scandalous chronicle of the early 
life of Pope Paul III entitled Origine della grandezza della famiglia 
Farnese which is today accepted as the germ of La Chartreuse de Parme. 
Direct reference to Rome is notably lacking in that novel, but it is by 
no means rash to see its anti-clericalism conditioned by his long experi- 
ence in that city prior to its composition. Its satire of tyranny, while 
pointed primarily at the petty states of the North, could apply almost 
as well to the Papacy. 

* Stendhal, Promenades dans Rome, Paris, Champion, 1939, I, 113. 
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HE SEPTEMBER, 1952, Italica contained an article entitled 

Unamuno and Pirandello. Its author, Luis Leal, concluded with 
the challenge: ‘‘Sirvan las anteriores notas como base para un 
estudio més a fondo. El tema lo merece.’’ Almost three years of 
study and two drawers of notes attest an eagerness to record what 
ultimately was not to be found—a conscious mutual influence. 
Yet a negative report may be equally as valid as an affirmative 
one, even though an affirmative one were anticipated, one that 
might have ascribed to more than chance the obvious as well as 
the subtle similarities of thought, technique, and even plots be- 
tween Unamuno and Pirandello. It must be concluded that these 
likenesses are only similar reactions by two men of nearly identical 
aesthetic principles who wrote in like intellectual climates. In 
spite of this fact, these similarities are frequently so astonishing 
that by exhibiting a few of them in a report which at the same 
time affirms their coincidental nature, it is hoped that literary 
sleuths will regard the negative conclusion already indicated to 
have been expressed a fortiori. 

Two emendations can be made concerning Professor Leal’s 
monograph. He indicates on p. 193 that ‘‘muy poco se ha escrito 
comparando las obras paralelas de estos dos portentos de las letras, 
don Miguel de Unamuno y Luigi Pirandello.’’ Intensive study 
of the topic reveals, first, that the linking of Pirandello’s name 
with another has become a twentieth-century literary occupation, 
even though ‘‘influence’’ is the terrain of occasional mirages. Al- 
though only one instance (see fn. 1) of another Unamuno-Piran- 
dello article presents itself, and is an unimportant one, many scat- 
tered pages have indeed been dedicated to positing a possible 
relationship between these two writers. Almost all of these are 
digressive commentaries, most of which suggest that the rela- 
tionship merits further study. Not one full-length study is to be 
found among them. In all there are at least twenty-six such ref- 
erences among critics of various nationalities.” Nearly all the 
works cited emphasize only the similarity between Unamuno’s 
Niebla and Pirandello’s Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore. 
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On the same page, Professor Leai states that ‘‘los escritores 
mismos, que nosotros sepamos, no se mencionan el uno al otro, 
aunque deben de haberse conocido.’’ Recent exhumation of Una- 
muno’s minor essays throws more light on this matter. Manuel 
Garcia Blanco of the University of Salamanca is publishing Una- 
muno’s complete works in successive Argentine and peninsular 
volumes. In 1954 he ferreted out from the columns of the Buenos 
Aires daily La Nacién of July 15, 1923, an article by Unamuno 
entitled ‘‘ Pirandello y yo.’’ The article in its entirety will appear 
in Vol. VI (peninsular edition) of the Obras completas. In a 
monograph entitled Italia y Unamuno published in 1954 (Archi- 
vum, Tomo IV, pp. 182-219), Garcia Blaneo gave advanee pub- 
lication to extracts from the ‘‘ Pirandello y yo’’ article which show 
that Unamuno himself left for posterity a definitive statement on 


his knowledge of Pirandello: 

Es un fenémeno curioso y que se ha dado muchas veces en la 
historia de la literatura, del arte, de la ciencia o de la filosofia, el 
que dos espiritus, sin conocerse ni conocer sus sendas obras, sin po- 
nerse en relacién el uno con el otro, hayan perseguido un mismo 
camino y hayan tramado andlogas concepciones o llegado a los mismos 
resultados. Diriase que es algo que flota en el ambiente. O mejor, 
algo que late en las profundidades de la historia y que busca quien 
lo revele. Digo esto a propésito del sentido de la obra del escritor 
siciliano Luigi Pirandello, que lleva en Roma y escribiendo casi el 
mismo tiempo que yo aqui, en Salamanca, y que empieza a ser conocido 
y celebrado fuera de Italia después de haber alcanzado en ella una 
tardia fama. . . . Cuando en 1917 estuve en Italia, nadie me hablé de 
él. Y si ahora me he fijado en él y en su obra—que todavia conozco 
mal, muy fragmentariamente y sobre todo de referencias—débese a 
que le veo citar en Italia al lado de mi nombre. ... Y de hecho, en 
lo poco que hasta ahora conozco del escritor siciliano, he visto, como 
en un espejo, mucho de mis propios mas fatimos procederes, y mas 
de una vez me he dicho leyéndole: “lo mismo habria dicho yo.” Y 
estoy casi seguro que... él, Pirandello, no conocia lo mio. Se siente 
su originalidad, y es precisamente por sentirle original por lo que 
mé reconozco en él. Un escritor no se reconoce nunca en una imi- 
tacién, por habilmente hecha que esté.* 


Unamuno mentions Pirandello on even a few other occasions, once 


in a letter to Juan Arzadun: 
Le enviaré, si es que no la conoce, Niebla—de que se ha hablado con 
motivo de Pirandello—traducida al italiano, pero con tales cortes y 
truncaduras, que no hay quien la conozca.® 

Unamuno was also reminded of Pirandello when he himself trans- 


lated to Spanish the original French of Jean Cassou’s prologue 
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(‘‘Portrait of Unamuno’’) to Como se hace una novela, published 


originally in French: 

Cuéntase de Luis Pirandello, a cuyo idealismo irénico se le han 
reprochado amenudo ciertos juegos unamunianos, que ha guardado 
largo tiempo consigo, en su vida cotidiana, a su madre loca.’ Una 
aventura parecida le ha ocurrido a Unamuno que ha vivido su existen- 
cia toda en compafifa de un loco y el mds divino de todos: Nuestro 
Sefior Don Quijote.’ 


Then in a commentary on Cassou’s ‘‘Portrait,’’ Unamuno writes: 
Cuando Cassou menciona el rasgo mas intimo, mds entrafiado, 
mas humano de la novela dramatica que es la vida de Pirandello, el 
que haya tenido, consigo, en su vida cotidiana, a su madre loca*— 
iy qué! ziba a echarla a un manicomio?—me senti estremecido, porque 
éno guardo yo, y bien apretada a mi pecho, en mi vida cotidiana, a 
mi pobre madre Espafia loca también? No, a Don Quijote solo, no, 
sino a Espafia... .° 
It is obvious, therefore, that Unamuno was aware of a writer 

named Pirandello, contemporary to himself, and one possessed of 
the same literary obsessions as he. If one accepts Unamuno’s state- 
ments in ‘‘ Pirandello y yo,’’ the case is closed and all debate con- 
cerning influence must be decided in favor of coincidence. It re- 
mains only for one to wonder at how two contemporaries, unin- 
fluenced by each other, each living in his own country and writing 
independently in his own language, should think in nearly iden- 
tical terms. 

Like Bernard Shaw, both Unamuno and Pirandello fascinated 
their readers by being aggressively eccentric. Perhaps also the 
modern dilettante, enthralled with the increasing vogue of exis- 
tentialism, finds more than peripheral elements of existentialist 
thought in Unamuno, and even traces of it in Pirandello. Piran- 
dello, who was nurtured on Hegel during his university years in 
Germany, would never have accepted such reference as applied to 
himself; Unamuno, disciple of Kierkegaard and Ibsen and, back 
still farther, of St. Augustine, Luther, and Paseal, can hardly 
escape it.” Unamuno’s perpetual evocation of lucha, agonia, an- 
gustia, voluntad, individualidad, and el hombre de carne y hueso 
is typical of all those who like Sartre, Camus, Marcel, Jaspers, and 
Heidegger today are called existentialists. 

The basis of much twentieth-century philosophical] thought has 
at its root the psychiatric problem of being and seeming to be. 
How much can we know about ourselves? Which is my J and which 
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is my reality for you, both of which are in constant evolution? 
If the existentialist believes his J to be unsubstitutable, and that 
this fact is of prime importance, the next step is for him to iden- 
tify or define, and often in despair, his true J. In literature there 
is a resultant ‘‘personality problem’’ in relationships among evist- 
ent concrete beings. It is the study of the affirmed multiplicity of 
any given human personality that has motivated most of the works 
of both Miguel de Unamuno and Luigi Pirandello. 

Let us compare some of their statements on the multiplicity of 
personality and on reality as opposed to illusion. First, here are 


Unamuno’s words: 
El problema mas hondo de nuestra novela... es un problema de 
personalidad, de ser o no ser... .™ 


Ese problema, esa congoja mejor, de la coinciencia de la propia per- 
sonalidad ... es el que me ha inspirado para casi todos mis perso- 


najes de ficcién.” 


El humorista norteamericano Wendell Holmes habla en una de sus 
obras de los tres Juanes: de Juan tal cual él se cree ser, de Juan 
tal cual le creen los demas, y de Juan tal cual es en realidad. Y como 
para cada individuo, hay para cada pueblo sus tres Juanes.” 


. .. hay ocasiones en que doy en pensar que yo, visto por fuera y a 
los ojos de los demas, soy enteramente distinto de como me creo ser 
y me conozco, .. .™ 


Cabe, en rigor, sostener que cada uno de nosotros lleva dentro de si 
muchos hombres... .* 


Si la vida es suefio, gpor qué hemos de obstinarnos en negar que los 
suefios sean vida? Y todo cuanto es vida es verdad. Lo que llamamos 
realidad, ;es algo mds que una ilusién que nos lleva a obrar y produce 
[sic] obras?” 


Cervantes puso a Don Quijote en el mundo, y luego el mismo Don 
Quijote se ha encargado de vivir en él; y aunque el bueno de Don 
Miguel creyé matarlo y enterrarlo e hizo levantar testimonio notarial 
de su muerte para que nadie ose resucitarlo y hacerle hacer nueva 
salida, el mismo Don Quijote se ha resucitado a si mismo, por si y 
ante si, y anda por el mundo haciendo de las suyas.” 


. ho existié Cervantes y si Don Quijote.* 


Y como Don Quijote y Sancho son—no es sélo que lo fueron—tan 
independientes de la ficcién poética de Cervantes [italics mine] como 
lo es de la mia aquel Augusto Pérez de mi novela Niebla, al que crei 
haber dado vida para darle después muerte, contra lo que él, y con 
razon, protestaba.” 


Notice the italicized portion of the last quotation from Unamuno, 
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and compare it to the italicized line in the first of the following 
quotations from Pirandello: 


Quando un personaggio @ nato, acquista subito una tale indipendenza 
anche dal suo stesso autore, che pud esser da tutti immaginato anche 
in tant’altre situazioni in cui l’autore non pensd di metterlo, e 
acquista anche per se stesso un significato che l’autore non si sognd 
mai di dargli!*” 

. . il gioco delle parti: quello che vorremmo o dovremmo essere; 
quello che agli altri pare che siamo; mentre quel che siamo, no lo 
sappiamo, fino a un certo punto, neanche noi stessi... .™ 

. ciascuno di noi—vede—si crede “uno” ma @ vero: @ “tanti,” 
signore, “tanti,” secondo tutte le possibilita d’essere che sono in noi: 
“uno” con questo, “uno” con quello—diversissimi! E con l’illusione, 
intanto, d’esser sempre “uno per tutti,” e sempre “quest’uno” che 
ci crediamo, in ogni nostro atto. Non é vero! 

Un personaggio, signore, pud sempre domandare a un uomo chi é. 
Perché un personaggio ha veramente una vita sua, segnata di carat- 
teri suoi, per cui & sempre “qualcuno.” Mentre un uomo—non dico 
lei, adesso—un uomo cosi in genere, pud non esser “nessuno.”™ 
E sicura anche lei di tocarmi come mi vede? Non pud dubitare di 
lei. ...Ma per carita, non dica a suo marito, né a mia sorella, néa mia 
nipote alla signora qua, come mi vede, perché tutt’e quattro altrimenti le 
diranno che lei s’inganna. Mentre lei non s’inganna affatto! Perché 
io sono realmente come mi vede lei! Ma cid non toglie, cara signora 
mia, che io non sia anche realmente come mi vede suo marito, mia 
sorella, mia nipote e la signora qua, che anche loro non s’ingannano 
affatto!* 

E noi stessi non possiamo mai sapere, quale realta ci sia data dagli 
altri; chi siamo per questo e per quello.” 


Two separate paths lead to the twentieth-century brand of 
ontology known as Pirandellism, or, in order both to include Una- 
muno and also to be more precise—cerebralism. They are the 
philosophical and the psychological. By cerebralism is meant the 
tense literature of characters who, sometimes together as equals 
with their author, analyze the nature of their being and the 
actions which result from their reality or lack of it. 

Nearly all philosophical thought of the era of reaction to Kant 
and Hegel has had as its end ‘‘the individual’’ as opposed to ‘‘the 
idea’’ of Hegel. If, of the anti-intellectual philosophers let us say, 
the existentialist is to base his thought on the uniqueness of each 
individual and his will, he is necessarily led to proposing a philoso- 
phy of self-analysis, to discover and train this will. In literature, 
search for the naked true self needs no time nor setting. Tear off 
the mask like Pirandello’s Enrico IV of the same play, or take 
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up the mirror like Vitangelo Moscarda (Uno, nessuno e centomila) 
or Unamuno’s Otro. When the mask is removed, truth reveals the 
same absurdity of existence felt by Unamuno’s Augusto Pérez 
(Niebla) and Abel Sanchez. Pirandello’s patients never recover 
from the operation. Unamuno, however, would have his fight back. 
Pirandello ridicules the futility of man; Unamuno consoles him for 
having been born. Pirandello is a skeptic; Unamuno also pene- 
trates man’s cocoon of abulia and vanity, but after his lance thrust 
to the core—ecce homo nudatus—Unamuno would mend the rent 
with faith in a God, a faith which it is doubtful that even he him- 
self achieved. 

Sigmund Freud (b. 1856) and Carl Jung (b. 1875) taught their 
contemporary generation, which includes Pirandello and Unamuno, 
to study the subconscious in order to find the true personality. 
Freud and Jung sought personality through the observation of 
emotional problems. It has been apparent how the era of psycho- 
logical investigation, in which we still live, had its impact on the 
writer of fiction. The study of human personality became a new 
plaything among the writer’s implements even while it was be- 
coming popularized as the unseen instrument in the physician’s 
bag. The literary concept of multiplicity of personality is rooted 
in science, then, as much as in philosophy, although it may well 
be that the personality-study eras of philosophy and of science 
are not of a brother-sister relationship, rather that one fathered 
the other. 

The Italian futurists or ‘‘groteschi’’ both preceded and were 
contemporary with Pirandello. Chiarelli, Rosso di San Secondo, 
Antonelli, Martini, Marinetti all left their stamp on him. They 
were the renovators of the theater, the destroyers of convention. 
Their literary and artistic counterparts in France were called 
dadaists, cubists, and surrealists—all of whom enjoyed one aberrant 
quality in common: revolt from set artistic procedures in matters 
of technique. Unamuno was to know few unconventional creations 
in Spanish letters, but his inherent anti-conventional, heterodoxi- 
eal nature needed little prodding toward what became his well- 
known mature literary procedures. Unamuno did not need the 
grotesques to tell him that not always are things and people what 
they appear to be, though surely, copious reader that he was, he 
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was aware of such contemporary European literary trends; and 
undoubtedly the total psychological impact of his reading experi- 
ence played some role in evolving his thought andliterary technique. 

Coincidence between Pirandello and Unamuno begins with what 
is nearly their identity of life span: Pirandello, 1867-1936; Una- 
muno, 1864-1936. Both read omnivorously when young, both wrote 
doctoral dissertations on linguistic topics (Pirandello on the dia- 
lect of his Sicilian home town of Girgenti, Unamuno on the Basque 
language—each studying his native tongue), both remained as 
college teachers in spite of their literary activities, both were 
journalists and translators, each was a man of devotion and sae- 
rifice in his home life, each used all the literary vehicles—drama, 
novel, short story, poetry, and essay. Neither one believed in ars 
gratia artis. Both rejected materialistic progress. Each had grave 
doubts about the efficacy of democracy as a tool for human free- 
dom. Although Unamuno’s success was gradual, and Pirandello’s 
sudden in the early 1920’s, both had established for themselves by 
1900 their life-long engrossment with the enigma of human 
personality. 

Neither Pirandello’s nor Unamuno’s dramatic or novelistic 
characters are conventional ones, although they are nearly all con- 
temporary. Most of them are more worried about who they are 
than about the conventional types of conflict which arise from 
their acts. Pirandello obtains an ironic kind of humor by exposing 
the futility of man seen through all the antithetical aspects of his 
personality. Rarely is Unamuno humorous, nor seldom does he 
probe more than one aspect of personality at a time, as in the 
case of Don Sandalio. Unamuno is constantly led to problems of 
religion, while Pirandello is nihilistic in aseribing to his characters 
faith in nothing but their own uncontrollable urges. If Pirandello 
sought the meaning of reality to tantalize the faith of others, Una- 
muno undertook the same search to rationalize a faith for himself. 
If one agrees with Antonio Sanchez Barbudo that ‘‘Unamuno en 
el fondo no creia,’™ while Unamuno wrote as if he did believe 
because he fervently desired to believe, the explanation of his pre- 
occupation with personality lies in his search for his own yo; that 
is, he cannot tell whether he believes in God or only thinks he 
believes. If Unamuno, then, is immersed in self-analysis, he 
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transfers the same anguish to his literary characters. Most of Una- 
muno’s literary creations are serious studies of himself and of his 
own wife, while almost all of Pirandello’s greatest characters are 
studies of other men and women. 

What has gone entirely unobserved by the critics, however, is 
that these two writers who preached that we all represent different 
things to different people, are in effect propounding the very basis 
of social and religious tolerance. Tolerance of others’ beliefs, there- 
fore, as well as the relativity of truth are Pirandello’s message in 
Cosi é se vi pare, the counterpart of which is Unamuno’s £1 otro. 
At the end of neither play do we know ‘‘who did it.’’ Nor will 
either author ascribe any importance to ‘‘the true truth.’’ Ac- 
cordingly we do not know whether L’Ignota is or is not the wife 
of Bruno Pieri at the end of Come tu mi vuoi, as Luis Leal has 
already indicated (p. 196). 

The most frequently-cited similarity in technique is between 
Pirandello’s Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore and Unamuno’s 
Niebla, although no one has emphasized the close resemblance of 
Niebla’s Augusto Pérez to Vitangelo Moscarda of Uno, nessuno e 
centomila. Because they set themselves in opposition to the author, 
Augusto Pérez as well as the six characters demand to be more 
than conventional entities of fiction. Numerous critics have re- 
marked that Niebla (1914) ‘‘anticipates’’ or is the ‘‘preeursor’’ 
of Sei personaggi (1921). Anticipar and precursor are at the 
same time suggestive but evasive terms. Seven years is ample time 
for anticipation or forerunning (why not say borrowing?), but 
Nardelli, Pirandello’s biographer, says that ‘‘. . . sebbene la com- 
media [Sei personaggi] sia del ’22 [sic], Pirandello ne scrisse al 
figlio nel 715: ‘Mi stanno in mente sei personaggi....’’™ What 
is more, Pirandello’s novella entitled La tragedia di un personaggio 
(1913) contains the germs of the later Sei personaggi. Even so, 
the idea of author and protagonist being on equal terms and in 
contention with each other goes back, in Unamuno, to 1902, the 
date of publication of Amor y pedagogia. However the genealogy 
of these works may be, Niebla and Sei personaggi are similar in 
only the one technical device, including the protagonist’s claim 
to greater reality than that of his creator, and regardless of how 
many times one rereads the two works he cannot honestly draw 
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further conclusions. Furthermore, as Américo Castro points out, 
that characters should refer to their author or to their own previous 
literary adventures is as old as Don Quijote.” 

A theme common to the repertoire of Pirandello and Unamuno 
is that of the childless woman.” Unamuno felt a reverence for 
woman based on her will, her compassion, and her fervid desire 
for maternity. Even though motherhood is a favorite topic with 
Pirandello, he in no way revered women. Neither writer endows 
his feminine creations with much tenderness, and to both, woman 
symbolizes little else than motherhood. To Unamuno in particular, 
all women are either mothers or potential mothers. Much in Pi- 
randello’s La ragione degli altri and L’amica delle mogli is fa- 
miliar in Unamuno’s novelette Dos madres, especially the theme 
of vicarious wifehood or motherhood. In La ragione degli altri 
the sterile wife Livia wants the daughter of her husband’s lover; 
in Dos madres it is Raquel, mistress to Don Juan, who contrives 
to have him marry another so that she may take possession of the 
child which should issue from this union. Raquel accomplishes her 
end by means of financial pressure brought to bear upon the 
new mother. Unamuno’s Raquel reasons that the baby is really 
hers because she conceived the plan without which the true mother 
could not have in turn conceived the child. Pirandello’s Livia 
demands the child on the grounds that she should have been its 
mother. In each case the author will have us know that conven- 
tional reason frequently cannot be applied in matters involving 
certain fundamental needs, one of the strongest of which is 
motherhood. 

Entirely overlooked to date is the great similarity of basic plot 
between the original version of Pirandello’s little-known early 
novel, Suo marito (1909 or 1910) and Unamuno’s unheralded play 
Raquel encadenada (1921). Yet it is on this point that the evi- 
dence seems strongest for anyone who would prove literary in- 
fluence. The case fails to be observed probably because few have 
read either work.” After the first edition of Suo marito had be- 
come out of print, Pirandello refused to authorize any subsequent 
editions. It is supposed either that the central character resembled 
too closely the actual life of an ‘‘illustre scrittrice,’’ perhaps 
Grazia Deledda, who informed Pirandello of her complaint. or that 
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Pirandello felt the novel was weak. Probably both are true. Pi- 
randello was revising the novel when he died, however, and after 
World War II the Mondadori publishing house printed it among 
Pirandello’s complete works under the title Giustino Roncella nato 
Boggidlo, with four and a half new chapters preceding the rest 
of the material from the first edition. 

In both Raquel encadenada and Suo marito the plot revolves 
about a wife who is a virtuosa. In Pirandello, Silvia Roncella 
is a successful writer; in Unamuno, Raquel is a famous violinist. 
The husband of each manages the promotional business affairs in 
connection with his wife’s talents. In each work this unnatural 
relationship leads to the tragic dénouement of ultimate separation 
of husband and wife. Coincident with her greatest successes, Ra- 
quel wanted a son which her husband would not give her. At the 
time of Silvia’s triumph, a son actually was born to her, one who 
died at the time of the separation. Both works can be interpreted 
as exemplifying the necessity of a normal type of parenthood. 
In addition Unamuno’s play emphasizes woman’s need for having 
children, while Pirandello is preoccupied solely with the actual 
marital and filial relationships which evolve 

Such likeness of plot and detail is deceiving at face value, for 
within the mechanics and whole tone of these two works, as well 
as within the totality of the literary output of Pirandello and 
Unamuno, the vast evidence of ability for original thought on the 
part of each writer precludes any conscious form of plagiarism 
as being unmotivated. It is possible, however, in the last men- 
tioned case, that Unamuno as well as Pirandello knew the history 
of Grazia Deledda, and therein may lie the answer. However this 
particular case may be, the literature of unrehearsed life, the 
inefficacy of aught but the individual will as a reaction to the 
conventions of a society which errs in supposing a well-defined 
human nature, the revolt of the characters"—none of these is con- 
fined to Pirandello or Unamuno. Even if it were, there is some- 
thing individual, personal, sincere, vibrant, unique about the works 
of each writer which in the final analysis dismisses the possibility 
of mutual influence, no matter how much one is at first inclined 
to believe to the contrary. FRANK SED\ICK 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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1 Space does not warrant the inclusion here of all the references which 
support this statement. There are, however, eighteen of them, only one 
having to do with Unamuno: A. Marquerie, “Pirandello e Unamuno,” 
Legioni e Falangi, giugno, 1941. 

?They are as follows: Ernest Boyd, Studies from Ten Literatures, 
New York: London, 1925, p. 65; Walter F. Starkie, “Modern Spain and 
Its Literature,” Part III: “A Modern Don Quijote,” The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (April, 1929), p. 105; Jean Cassou, prologue 
to Unamuno’s Come se hace una novela, Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 27; Arturo 
Farinelli, “Il conflitto tragico nell’anima e nel pensiero di Unamuno,” 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Vol. XXIV, No. 94 (April, 1947), p. 124; 
Samual Putnam, “Unamuno y el problema de la personalidad,” Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna, Vol. I, 1934-35, pp. 103-110; Augustin Esclasans, Mi- 
guel de Unamuno, Buenos Aires, 1947, pp. 70, 94; Arturo Barea, Unamuno, 
Yale University, New Haven, 1952, p. 41; Walter F. Starkie, Luigi Piran- 
dello: 1867-1936, London: New York, 1937, pp. 47, 226, 266-67; Jacinto 
Grau, Unamuno, su tiempo y su Espafia, Buenos Aires, 1946, p. 135; 
Carlos Claveria, Temas de Unamuno, Madrid, 1953, pp. 43-44; E. Sar- 
miento, “Considerations towards a Revaluation of Unamuno,” Part III: 
“The Novels and Plays,” Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Vol. XX (1943), 
p. 98; L. Livingston, “Unamuno and the Aesthetic of the Novel,” Hispania, 
XXIV (1941), p. 447; Andrenio (pseu. of Eduardo Gémez de Baquero), 
Pirandello y compaiia, Madrid, n.d. (after 1926), pp. 11, 48; José A. 
Balseiro, El vigia, Tomo II, Madrid, 1928, pp. 76-80; Américo Castro, 
Santa Teresa y otros ensayos (including one entitled “Cervantes y Piran- 
dello,” which had appeared previously in La Nacién, Buenos Aires, No- 
vember 16, 1924), Santander, 1929, p. 219; André Lebois, “La révolte 
des personnages: De Cervantés et Calderon a Raymond Schwab,” Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, 23° année (1949), pp. 494, 498, 501; Rachel 
Frank, “Unamuno: Existentialism and the Spanish Novel,” Accent, Vol. 
IX, No. 2 (Winter, 1949), p. 85; J. Chicharro de Leén, “Pirandelismo en 
la literatura espafiola,” Quaderni Ibero-Americani, aprile, 1954, pp. 410, 
414; Felipe Cossio del Pomar, Con los buscadores del camino, Madrid, 
1932, p. 171; Carlos Solérzano, Del sentimiento de lo pldstico en la obra 
de Unamuno, Mexico, 1944, pp. 37-38; Henry Daniel-Rops, Carte d’Europe, 
Paris, 1928, pp. 137, 142, 173, 176, 189, 191; Aurelio Boza Masvidal, La-dra- 
mitica de Shaw y Pirandello, Habana, 1935, p. 27; Manuel Garcia Blanco, 
“Italia y Unamuno,” Archivum, Tomo IV, (1954), pp. 182-219 passim 
(pp. 22-26 of the reprinted monograph); Unamuno, Abel Sdnchez, text 
edition, edited by Angel del Rio and Amelia de del Rio, New York, 1947, 
p. 17 of the Introduction; José Maria Monner Sans, Hl teatro de Piran- 
dello, Buenos Aires, 1936, pp. 47-52 passim; and the Marquerie article 
already noted in fn. 1. 

* At this writing the latest volume to appear is Vol. V, Madrid, 1952. 

*Archivum, Tomo IV (1954), pp. 23-24 of the senarate monograph. 
See the reference to this article in fn. 2. 

5 Sur, Sept., 1944, p. 35. 

*Cassou was mistaken: it was Pirandello’s wife who was insane, not 
his mother. 

*Unamuno, Como se hace una novela, Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 27. 
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* Unamuno accepts Cassou’s erroneous statement that it was the mother 
who was insane. 

* Tbid., p. 50. 

* Only three critics have made serious attempts to relate Unamuno 
to the existentialists. They are Angel Benito y Duran, Introduccién al 
estudio del pensamiento de Unamuno (Granada, 1953); Rachel Frank, 
“Unamuno; Existentialism and the Spanish Novel,” Accent, Vol. IX, 
No. 2 (Winter, 1949), pp. 80-88; and Julidn Marias, El existencialismo 
en Espafia (Bogota, 1953). 

™Unamuno, San Manuel Bueno, martir, y tres historias mds, Buenos 
Aires, 1933, p. 185. 

2 Ibid., prologue, p. 28. 

*™ Unamuno, Ensayos, Madrid, 1916-1918, Vol. IV, p. 66. 

*Unamuno, Ensayos, VI, 60. 

*Unamuno, Ensayos, VII, 91. 

*Unamuno, Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, Madrid, 1928, p. 179. 

7 Unamuno, Ensayos, V, 213. 

8 Tbid., p. 224. 

*Unamuno, Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, p. 13. 

* Pirandello, Sei personaggi in cerca d@’autore, Firenze, 1924, Act III, 

.: Ae 

* Pirandello, Il fu Mattia Pascal, Firenze, 1928, p. ix of the appendix. 

= Sei personaggi, Act I, pp. 43-44. 

* Tbid., Act III, p. 113. 

* Pirandello, Cosi é se vi pare in Maschere nude, Milano, 1919, Act I, 

. 109. 

* Pirandello, Si gira! Milano, 1919, p. 88. 

7 Antonio Sanchez Barbudo, “La formacién del pensamiento de Una- 
muno,” Hispanic Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3 (July, 1950), p. 221. 

** Federico Vittore Nardelli, L’Uomo segreto, Verona, 1932, p. 230. 

* Américo Castro, Santa Teresa y otros ensayos, Santander, 1929, p. 219. 

* Pirandello’s womanhood-motherhood plays can be listed as follows: 
Come prima, meglio di prima; Ma non é@ una cosa seria; O di uno o di 
nessuno; La vita che ti diedi; La ragione degli altri; L’Amica delle 
mogli; La signora Morli una e due; and L’Innesto. Unamuno’s works 
within the same theme are: Soledad; Raquel encadenada; Fedra; Dos 
madres; El marqués de Lumbria; Tia Tula; and possibly even Abel 
Sanchez and El otro. 

* See the article by Carlo Golino, “Pirandello’s Least-Known Novel,” 
Italica, December, 1949. As for Raquel encadenada, although it was per- 
formed in Barcelona in 1926 it was not published until recently in a col- 
lection entitled Miguel de Unamuno: Teatro, Barcelona, 1954, edited by 
Manuel Garcia Blanco. 

“= See the article by André Lebois listed in fn. 2. 





THE PROCURESS AND RELIGIOUS 
HYPOCRISY’ 


HEN WE think of the procuress in Roman comedy, we cus- 
tomarily label her a stereotype, and justifiably so, since she 
possesses no more depth or complexity than such stock characters 
as the braggart soldier, the parasite, the stern parents, the schem- 
ing servants. The banality of her character is evident also in lyric 
poetry, the only other classical Latin genre in which she appears, 
where, in the few instances of her occurrence, she is the object of 
some heavy-handed satire and nothing more. 

During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, however, the pro- 
euress acquired a characterization so vivid and fully developed as 
to enable her to claim with justification a place beside some of the 
most brilliantly drawn types in the Romance literatures. This 
superiority in characterization is primarily attributable to the 
wide variety of genres and the great range of possibilities for dra- 
matic and satiric expression which were provided by a new con- 
ception of her réle. 

I should like in this paper to examine examples of the type 
which illustrate the successful realization of some of these dra- 
matie and satiric possibilities and to consider briefly a few of the 
factors which were instrumental in this realization. I shall begin 
by summarizing the essential features of the type in antiquity, 
then outline the much more striking portraits of a few of the pro- 
curesses in the Romance literatures, and conclude by discussing 
the fundamental transformation in the type which this compar- 
ison reveals. 

In the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the lena is invariably 
portrayed as the old woman whose réle consists of instructing her 
ward in the best ways of exploiting lovers and suitors. She is de- 
picted as being calloused, malicious, and especially as possessing 
insatiable greed.* The following situation in Plautus’ Asinaria 
illustrates typically her personality: Cleaereta, the Jena, has just 
locked the door on a youth because, having already spent his en- 
tire fortune on her and her household, he can no longer pay for 
her daughter’s favors. To his complaints about her injustice, she 
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mockingly replies: ‘‘You reproach me for doing my job. Have 
you ever known, in sculpture, painting, or poetry, a lena worthy 
of the name to behave nicely to a lover?’” 

In lyrie poetry, the principal features of the portrait are the 
procuress’ ugliness and her activities as a sorceress and seducer. 
Ovid and Propertius take turns castigating a pair of old crones, 
Dapsas in the Amores* and Acanthis in the Elegies.” They go into 
great detail about the old bawds’ expert knowledge of cosmetics, 
potions, philtres, and incantations, and end by cursing the hags 
for having alienated the affections of the poets’ mistresses in favor 
of some more wealthy patrons. 

Avarice, then, heartlessness, malice, and witchcraft define the 
classical lena. Restricted, however, to these traits, as she was by 
the Roman concept of her place in society, the lena never succeeded 
in emerging from the confines of a stereotyped réle, nor in attain- 
ing any high degree of dramatic or satiric interest. 

In contrast to the few and commonplace examples found in an- 
tiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance offer, as I have said, 
a much larger assortment of procuresses. From among the numer- 
ous examples, appearing in works of widely varying genre and 
spirii, I will consider briefly the following: first, the procuress in 
the 12th century Latin elegiac comedy, the Pamphilus,* who serves 
as a common background for the two following, namely Trotacon- 
ventos in the Libro de Buen Amor and Celestina in the work by 
Fernando de Rojas; next, the comare in Aretino’s Ragionamentt; 
and finally, Macette in Regnier’s 13th Satire. 

The story of the Pamphilus runs briefly as follows: The youth 
Pamphilus is in love with his beautiful young neighbor, Galatea, 
but he dares not present himself to her parents as a suitor because 
her family is wealthier than his. Calling upon Venus for help, he 
receives from her the suggestion that he use the services of an in- 
termediary; so he seeks out an wld woman in the neighborhood 
who has the reputation of being experienced in such matters. The 
latter, after first being assured of sufficient payment for her serv- 
ices, goes off to bring all her powers of persuasion to bear on Ga- 
latea. Pamphilus is in torment from the pangs of unrequited love, 
she says, and will surely die of a broken heuit if his prayers are 
not answered. Galatea must have mercy on him, since the source 
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of his misery is her own beauty. Responding to the flattery, Ga- 
latea allows herself to be lured to the old woman’s house. The 
latter leaves on some pretext, however, and Pamphilus, lying in 
wait, overpowers the girl. When the old woman returns, her laugh- 
ing reply to the weeping Galatea’s recriminations is that all she 
need do to remedy the situation is to marry Pamphilus. 

The procuress in the Pamphilus has the stock trait of avarice 
found in the classical lena. Furthermore, since the author has not 
thought it necessary to give her any other name than old woman 
(anus), nor to describe her physically in any way, the total im- 
pression of her is vague and abstract. Nevertheless, despite the 
triteness of the theme and the almost total lack of characterization, 
this work contains in embryo, closely linked to the réle of the pro- 
curess, a plot possessing strong dramatic possibilities. Many imi- 
tators of the poem recognized the potentialities inherent in the 
Pamphilus,’ and two, at least, Juan Ruiz and Fernando de Rojas, 
succeeded in creating from it works which have remained to this 
day acknowledged masterpieces. 

The first of these, Juan Ruiz, simply incorporated the entire 
poem into the body of the Libro de Buen Amor. In his adaptation, 
of course, the poem possesses an entirely new spirit and magni- 
tude, together with the creation of real charactexys. And, in the 
process, there emerges that most remarkable fizure, Trotacon- 
ventos, the vieja alcahueta. The abstract, poorly delineated pro- 
euress of the Pamphilus has become a creature of flesh and blood, 
running busily about on her various errands for Don Melén. Tro- 
taconventos does possess the traits of the classical lena, but in addi- 
tion she is a buhonera, who sells combs and trinkets from door to 
door for the purpose of gaining access to the homes of potential 
victims. And, most significant, she is the convent-trotter, con- 
stantly running from convent church to convent church, telling 
her beads and saying prayers, in order to cover her operations 
with an air of sanctity and devoutness. 

So effective is the portrayal that the word trotaconventos is a 
synonym for alcahueta, procuress in present day Spanish. It would 
perhaps have remained the principal figurative designation of the 
procuress had it not been overshadowed nearly two centuries later 
by that even more striking example of the type, Celestina. Ce- 
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lestina is the complete procuress, for in her the stereotyped traits 
of the classical lena: her greed, the complete absence of pity for 
the lover whom she despoils, the magical powers of the Ovidian 
sorceress, together with the buhonera’s bag of tricks, are painted 
with incomparable vividness. And covering all of this are the con- 
summate hypocrisy and show of piety which only serve to outline 
more clearly the monstrous corruption of her character. 

Turning for our next example to Italy, we find in the last of 
the six dialogues making up Aretino’s Ragionamenti the portrait 
of the comare. This long collection of scabrous anecdotes consti- 
tutes the most extensive account of the art of pandering in Renais- 
sance literature, if not anywhere. Yet, despite the morbid nature 
of his preoccupation with immorality, Aretino did paint with con- 
siderable skill the seamier side of Italian Renaissance society, and 
the pornographic nature of the material is thus redeemed to a cer- 
tain extent by the effectiveness of the social satire. 

The following passages illustrate the character of the comare. 
In the first, she is listing the methods of operation which her ex- 
perience has proved most effective: 

Fra laltre, che io ne ho fatte, e fard (pur sanita) te ne vd una de 
le fini. Io che ho sempre avuto in costume di fiutar venticinque Chiese 
per mattina, rubando qui un brindello di Vangelo, ivi uno schiantolo 
di Orate fratres, 14 un gocciolo di Santus Santus, in quel luogo un 
pochetto di non sum dignus, et altrove un bocconcino di erat verbum, 
e squadrando sempre questo, e quella, e quello, e questa, apposto un 
bel pezzo di polito huomo, una di quelle persone, le quali prima 
lascierebbono il mangiare, et il dormire, che alcune feste senza vigilia, 
come saria San Giuseppe, San Girolamo, San Giobbe e San Giovanni 
bocca d’oro (ed. Frank, Roma, 1911). 

In the second, she is teaching her pupils how she goes about 
handling the seduction of a nun: 

. . Ma cié che io mi paressi, 0 a quel che mi rassomigliassi, io 
entrai ne la Chiesa, e per non far torto al bigio, del quale mi vestiva 
ogni volta che intrideva le mie ruffianezza con le honesta suoresche, 
tolsi prima l’acqua santa, e poi mi gettai inginocchioni, e pispigliato 
un pezzetto, datomi alcune maxima culpa nel petto, allargando le 
braccia nel congiungere insieme le palme, inchinato il capo bascio la 
terra, poi rizzatami suso picchio a la ruota, e picchiato che io ho cosi 
pian piano, odo una Ave, che mi risponde, e rispondendomi apre la 
grata, et io stringo le spalle, e dimando se ci 6 ni una Suora, che voglia 
comprare il libro del Salmista. 


Finally she observes: 
. . . Sappia pur fingere la santita chi vuol corcigli tutti, vadisi a 
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Messe, vadisi a Vespri, e vadisi a Compiete, e stiasi le belle hore 
inginocchioni, che se ben non si crede altro, sei padrona de le lodi, 
e de le glorie. Quante donne conosco io vestite di bigio digiunatrici,, 
lemosiniere, che se lo tolgono dove gli @ messo, e quanti graffia in- 
dulgentie ho io veduti imbriacare, sodomitare, e Puttaneggiare? E per 
saper torcere io collo, e far voto di non mangiar storione, né carne 
che passi tre soldi la libra, governano e Roma, e Romagna. E percid 
una Ruffiana cattolica, ¢ una corgnuola apprezzata da ognuno. 


The last procuress I will mention is Macette, the viele bigote 
of Mathurin Regnier’s 13th Satire (ed. Plattard, Paris, 1930). 


Elle qui n’eust, avant que plorer son delit, 
Autre ciel pour objet que le ciel de son lict, 

A changé de courage, et, confitte en detresse, 
Imite avec ses pleurs la saincte pecheresse. 
Donnant des sainctes loix 4 son affection, 

Elle a mis son amour &@ la dévotion. 

Sans art elle s’habille, et, simple en contenance, 
Son teint mortifié presche la continence. 
Clergesse, elle fait ja la lecon aux prescheurs; 
Elle lit sainct Bernard, la Guide des pecheurs, 
Les Meditations de la mere Therése, 

Scait que c’est qu’ypostase avecque synderese. 
Jour et nuict, elle va de convent en convent, 
Visite les saincts lieux, se confesse souvent, 

A des cas reservez grandes intelligences, 

Scait du nom de Jésus toutes les Indulgences, 
Que valent chapelets, grains benits enfilez, 

Et l’ordre du cordon des peres Recollez. 

Loin du monde elle fait sa demeure et son giste; 
Son oeil, tout penitent, ne pleure qu’eau beniste. 


says the poet in describing her. What the Arcipreste de Hita and 
Fernando de Rojas have made of the Pamphilus, Regnier has 
created from the figures of old Dipsas and Acanthis. The theme 
of the Satire is exactly the same as that in Ovid and Propertius: 
the corrupting of the poet’s amie by an old bawd. She is no longer 
a sorceress here, but, as we have seen, a creature of utmost piety. 
Her utter hypocrisy provides the satire with an irony which the 
classical poems simply do not possess. 

These four examples are sufficient, I believe, to show the es- 
sential difference in the two conceptions of the type. Religious 
hypocrisy is a prominent feature in all the cases cited for the later 
period and is absent, naturally, from the portrait in classical 
literature. And this is what makes it clear that the difference is 
not one of degree, but of kind. For the false piety exhibited by 
the medieval and Renaissance procuresses is the logical expression 
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of a dramatic tension which is fundamental in their character and 
which is impossible in the characterization of the lena. To state it 
in the simplest terms, the limited réle of the classical procuress 
was determined a priori by the absence from Roman society of the 
sense of sexual sin that was the product of the Christian era. The 
lena, while not in any respect an admirable character, was at least 
tolerated in the Roman social! structure. Thus, the satirical treat- 
ment of her, no matter how broadly or violently applied, rarely 
produces in us even a fraction of the shock, much less horror that 
we experience upon contact with some of the later procuresses. 

With the triumph of Christianity, however, virginity and chas- 
tity became virtues in women upon which the highest religious 
value was placed. The procuress was now looked upon as the sym- 
bol of sexual license and sin, and, consequently, as a great threat 
to Christian morality. 

Even in the Pamphilus, pallid forerunner of the Libro de Buen 
Amor and the Celestina," we can sense the tension that this change 
in social attitude brings about. For in spite of the classical veneer 
provided by the presence of Venus, the moral atmosphere of the 
work is Christian. The old woman’s final advice to Galatea is not 
sufficient to prevent her rape from being regarded as a fall from 
innocence, and the procuress is thus basically a figure of corrup- 
tion. It is in the Celestina, of course, that we have the fullest ex- 
ploitation of the dramatic possibilities of this essentially banal 
tale. In her frenzied desire to overcome Melibea’s resistance, the 
procuress does not hesitate to invoke the aid of the devil; but, even 
without this, seen against the background of the girl’s innocence, 
the alcahueta’s machinations take on a demonic quality, and de- 
monic is the adjective applied most justly to Celestina.’ 

What took place, then, in the later period, was a re-creation of 
the procuress, a re-creation stemming directly from the enormous 
social pressures brought to bear upon her activities. Inasmuch as 
the demand for her services did not come to an end, she continued 
to function as a part of Christian society, but henceforth with the 
full awareness that the sine qua non of her existence was con- 
cealment. 

The ultimate stage of the transformation is, of course, the most 
ironic. For among all the varied kinds of camouflage which the 
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procuress resorted to, she obtained her most successful disguise 
from the very force which most sought to stamp her out, the 
church. I have mentioned the change in meaning undergone by 
the word trotaconventos in Spanish. In Italian also, in the person 
of the pinzocchera, we have a similar example of semantic change 
attributable to the adoption of the mask of piety by the procuress. 
The term pinzocchero, pinzocchera” was used originally merely to 
designate a member of a lay religious order, but by the fifteenth 
century, if not earlier, the procuress had evidently completely 
adapted herself to the protective coloration thus provided, and the 
word now represented perfectly the two sides of her character: on 
the surface, extreme devoutness; underneath, the mezzana, or go- 
between. And it is with this meaning that we find it used in the 
Commedia erudita,” and, as we have seen, as the basis of the co- 
mare’s portrait in the Ragionamenti.” 

To sum up, the comare, Trotaconventos, Macette, and Celestina 
are outstanding examples of a type originally confined in classical 
literature to depiction in the flat, superficial strokes of caricature. 
Christianity provided the basis for a new conception of the réle, a 


conception containing far greater possibilities for dramatic and 
satiric expression. And the attribution of religious hypocrisy to 
the character became the device best suited for ironic and vivid 
portrayal of the type.” 


Norman B. Spector 
Northwestern University 


1A somewhat revised version of a paper delivered at the Newberry 
Library Conference on Renaissance Studies, Newberry Library, Chicago, 
Illinois, April 16, 1955. 

Cf. in the plays of Plautus: Syra, Melenis, and an anonymous lena in 
the Cistellaria, Cleaereta in the Asinaria, Scapha in the Mostellaria, 
Leaena in the Curculio, Astaphia in the Truculentus; also Syra in Ter- 
ence’s Hecyra. 

* Asinaria: I, 3. 

‘TI, 8. 

SIV, 5. 

*ed. Eugéne Evesque, in Gustave Cohen. La “Comédie” latine en 
France au XII* siécle. 2 vols. Paris, 1931. See vol. II, pp. 169-223. 

™See Joseph de Morawski. “Pamphile et Galatée” par Jehan Bras-de- 
Fer de Dammartin en Goéle. Paris, 1917, pp. 49-62. 

*I do not imply here that Fernando de Rojas need have borrowed di- 
rectly from the Pamphilus. The use of the theme is, however, unmis- 
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takable. See F. Castro Guisasola. Observaciones sobre las fuentes lite- 
rarias de “la Celestina.” Madrid, 1924; Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
“Antecedentes del tipo celestinesco en la literatura latina,” Revue Hispa- 
nique, XV (1906), 372-386. 

*See Franz Rauhut, “Das daimonische in der Celestina,” Miinchner 
Romanistische Arbeiten, I (1932), 117-148; lnez Macdonald, “Some Ob- 
servations on the Celestina,” Hispanic Review, XXII (1954), 272-273. 

” Variant forms of the word include pizzochero, pizzoco, bizzoco. Ot- 
torino Pianigiani, Vocabolario etimologico della lingua italiana, gives the 
origin of the last-named as: “. . . allungato da bizo- bigio. Quei che porta 
abito di religione stando al secolo; cosi appellato a cagione dell abito di 
color bigio.” But more recent authorities hesitate to give an etymology 
for the group. Cf. Migliorini-Duro, Prontuario etimologico della lingua 
italiana: “Pinzochero. Affine a bizzoco e, come esso di etimo incerto.”; 
Olivieri, Dizionario etimologico italiano: “pinzocchero ‘bacchettone’ (ant. 
pizzochero, bizzoco; nap. vezzuoco): orig. discussa.”; Prati, Vocabolario 
etimologico italiano: “. . . l’origine di bizzoco, vizoco, pinzochero, ecc. 
resta sconosciuta.”; Battisti-Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano: “Eti- 
mol. sconosciuta.” 

“Examples are numerous. Cf. among others Monna Alvigia in Are- 
tino’s La Cortigiana, Monna Antonia in Grazzini’s La Pinzochera, Nasta- 
gia in Parabosco’s La Notte. 

“There is evidence that the situation was parallel in medieval France. 
See J. Jusserand, “Les Contes 4 rire et la vie des recluses au XII®* siécle, 
d’aprés Aelred Abbé de Rivaulx,” Romania, XXIV (1895), 122-128. The 
earliest literary mention of the adoption of the camouflage of piety by 
the procuress in order to conceal her true purposes is in all probability 


in the exemplum Canicula lacrimante, in the Disciplina Clericalis of 
Petrus Alfonsus. See Morawski, op. cit., p. 141. 

* Worthy of mention as notable examples not included in the present 
discussion are Auberée, from the fabliau of that name, Monna Raffaella 
from Alessandro Piccolomini’s Dialogo de la bella creanza de le donne, 
Francoise, from the sixteenth century French comedy Les Contens of 
Odet de Turnébe, and Gerarda, from Lope de Vega’s La Dorotea. 





PAROLE IDENTICHE IN THE SONNET AND 
OTHER VERSE FORMS 
(Additional Data) 


N THE Publications of the Modern Language Association, L, 
1935, 373-402, I published an article on the identical rime-word 
device. This has been reprinted in my Studies and Notes (Literary 
and Historical), Napoli, Istituto Editorale del Mezzogiorno, 1953, 
pp. 47-48, together with an appendix containing a number of new 
manuscript versions. 

I had stated in the above study that the sonetto identico must 
have come into being sometime during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. This, it now turns out, is incorrect since new data re- 
veals that examples of this type of sonnet were already in existence 
in the fourteenth century, approximately one hundred years prior 
to that time. Proof is supplied by a sonnet by Lionora della Genga 
da Fabbriano, a contemporary of Petrarch. It is based upon pa- 


role identiche in opposites, in this case Dio-huome. 


Dal suo infinito amor sospinto Dio 
volse crear nel sesto giorno l’huomo; 
e lo degnd di tal favor che l’huomo 
fece ritra.ito ver del sommo Dio. 
Perfido ingrato al suo fattore e Dio 
Voffese si, si lo sprezzd quest’ huomo, 
che perder meritd sembianza d’huomo, 
e perder la sembianza anche di Dio. 
Ma per dar la natia sua forma all’huomo 
sparse il suo sangue su la croce Dio 
perché fosse color da pinger l’huomo. 
O mirabile Amor del nostro Dio, 
che per morir, gia ti fece huomo, 
accioché l’huom si trasformarse in Dio. 
(In Crescimbeni: Commentarij intorno alla storia della 
volgar poesia, Venezia, 1730, vol. II, parte III, libro III, 
pp. 169-70) 


Another early instance which should be noted is a sonnet by 
Boccaccio with the identical rimes fiamma-arde in the octave (one 
of them a rima equivoca, infiamma) and a different set of identi- 


eal rime words in the sestet. 

Quando s’accese quella prima fiamma 
dentro da me, che’l cor mi munge e arde, 
io solia dir talor: questa non arde 
come suol arder ciascun altra fiamma. 
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Anzi confortata, sospigne e infiamma 
a voler seguitar chiunque ella arde, 
per ch’esser de’ contento in cui ell’arde, 
di pid fin divenir in cotal fiamma. 
Ma il cor gia carbon fatto in questo foco, 
senza pace sperar in tristo pianto, 
ha mu‘*<‘a sentenzia e chiede morte, 
e uv trovando lei in cotal foco 
ora rovente e or bagnato in pianto, 
si sta in vita assai peggior che morte. 
(Opere minori, Milano, 1934, 550-51) 


Having brought the problem of the genesis of the sonetto iden- 
tico chronologically closer to its source, I shall now take advantage 
of this opportunity in order to further supplement the examples 
of the device which I have noted heretofore. 

In the sixteenth century Alfonso de’ Pazzi vents his spleen 
against Benedetto Varchi in no fewer than sixty-two sonnets.’ In 
eleven of them he employs our artifice as a means of needling his 
unfortunate victim. One of them which I have drawn from a 


Rieccardiana manuscript 
Le canzoni degli occhi ha letto il Varchi 
ed ha cavato al gran Petrarca gli occhi... 


has already been cited in my Studies and Notes, op. cit., 97. 
Because it appears to have been the stimulus for one of the 
best of the sonetti identici in the satiric vein, J. A. Parmiero’s 


eighteenth century version 
S’ha da fa co no pazzo, e co no ciuccio, 
che non saie qual é cchii, si ciuccio 0 pazzo ... 
(La violejda. Collezione di tutti i poemi in lingua 
napoletana, vol. XXI, Napoli, 1788, p. 60) 


a second Pazzi sonnet might be quoted in its entirety: 

Mentre che’l Varchi fia tenuto dotto, 
io sard sempremai tenuto pazzo, 
ma come il Varchi fia tenuto pazzo, 
allor l’Etrusco fia gradito e dotto. 

E’ non pud un ch’é pazzo esser mai dotto, 
ma e’ pud bene un dotto esser gran pazzo; 
ma hon gia quanto uno é@ maggior pazzo, 
per conseguenza degli altri @ pit dotto. 

Colui ch’é dotto, spesso si tien pazzo, 

e chi @ pazzo sempre si tien dotto, 
ma non si pudé insiem esser dotto e pazzo. 

Or concludiamo o che ognuno é pazzo, 
o veramente che nessuno é dotto, 
ovver |l’Etrusco @ dotto e’l Varchi @ pazzo. 

(op. cit., 371) 
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For the remainder the citation of the two initial lines will 


suffice : 
Insin che dotto sia tenuto il Varchi, 


io saré sempremai tenuto un bue... 
(op. cit., 340) 


Pud far la consagrata che |’Etrusco 
abbia alla fine a scorticare il Varchi?... 
(op. cit., 340-341) 
Se, come voi io fussi nato Greco, 
e voi fusse, com’io nato Toscano... 
(op. cit., 343) 
Varchi, se tu avessi sempre male, 
tu opereresti e scriveresti bene... 
(op. cit., 344) 
Il Varchi dice quel ch’e’ non intende, 
e perd non s’intende quel ch’e’ dice... 
(op. cit., 350-51) 
Il Varchi tuttavia dice ogni cosa, 
talché agli altri non resta a dir nulla... 
(op. cit., 354-55) 
Giambullari, io non giambo, o metto in burla 
né voi né altri, ma dico da vero... 
(op. cit., 355) 
Il Varchi ha male, e’l medico é@ il Baccelli, 
e dubita il Baccelli assai del Varchi... 
(op. cit., 356) 
Dimmi se tu se’ agente o paziente, 


o se odio ti muove, 0 pur amore... 
(op. cit., 359) 


Leonardo Salviati uses the rime identiche in the octave of one 


of his sonnets: 

Siccome allor, che ‘] suo viaggio a torto 
il sol benigno a noi nel lieto Aprile, 
segna ne’ volti altrui ridente Aprile, 
ove senso non sia stordito, e torto. 

Cosi sempre, che voi (ragione o torto 
non miro in cid) mio poco lieto Aprile 
rendere uno al Settembre, uno all’Aprile, 
studiate, e torni a sentier fosco e torto.. . 

(Rime, Bologna, 1871, 81) 

An anonymous sixteenth century religious sonnet oddly com- 
bines rimes in opposites, cibo-fame, morte-vita, with an unpaired 
rime, pane; a unique procedure in the history of the artifice: 

Io son quel sacrosanto eterno cibo 
che l’alme pasce e d’ogn’ ingorda fame 
libera si, che mai pit d’altro cibo 
uopo non han per acquetar la fame. 
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Chi dal celeste mio soave cibo 
non si nudrisce harAa mai sempre fame; 
ma chi ne gusta menera sua vita 
lungi da morte in sempiterna vita. 

Io son (dico) del ciel quel vivo pane 
che dono al mondo vera eterna vita 
che sol si pasce di terrestre pane. 

Pud per poche ore sostener la vita, 
ma, se alcun mangera di questo pane 
ch’io gli vo dare, hara perpetua vita. 

Né vedra mai quella terribil morte 
che non ha vita in sé, ma tutta é morte. 

(In Crescimbeni, op. cit., I, Libro VI, 374-375) 


On his part Bastiano da Montefalco, another contemporary, 
cleverly combines replicazione and parole identiche. The final ter- 


cet, incidentally, is highly amusing. 

Se pensoso pensando in que’ pensieri, 
io non pensassi, che pensando io penso, 
pensarei col pensar si come io penso, 
pensando nel pensar miglior pensieri. 

Ma quando penso pensando a i pensieri, 
che a forza col pensier pensando io penso, 
pensoso nel pensar, col pensier penso, 

di mal pensar pensando altri pensieri. 

Cosi penso col pensier pensando 
nel pensar pensara, che chi ben pensa 
pensando ben conduce i suoi pensieri. 

Ma s’io pensassi col pensier pensando 
conoscer che pensier mia Diva pensa 
pensarei col pensier mutar pensieri. 

(Crescimbeni, op. cit., I, Libro VI, 375) 


Luigi Groto, one of the most decadent versifiers of the sixteenth 
century, whose baroque characteristics caused him to be imitated 
by poets of the generation following his own, especially Quevedo, 
Géngora and Lope de Vega, adds his version in the guise of an 


octave-ritratto of Xerxes. 

D’huomini e di destrier copro la terra 

di polve, il ciel di vele, e remi il mare. 

Pongo in-cathena la divisa terra, 

e stringo i ceppi al tempestoso mare. 

I fiumi secco, i monti apro, la terra 

in nave solco, a pie camino il mare. 

Mando le selve in mar, l’isole in terra, 

stringo il mondo in mar breve, in poca terra. 
(Delle rime, Venetia, 1587, 162) 


Belonging to one of the sub-types which makes use of the an- 
tonym of each rime word as a rimalmezzo is a sonnet by Pietro De- 
litala. The pattern is imperfectly carried out. 
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Mori la vita, e il suo morir fu morte 

a l’empia morte, e insieme morte e vita 

e vita e morte a la medesma vita, 

ma volontarie entrambe, e vita e morte. 
Scese l’eterna vita ove la morte 

senza morir tenea morta la vita, 

e viva ne restd via pit la vita, 

(convien se lice) e morta pid la morte. 
Fu nel primo morir morta la vita, 

nel secondo morir morta la morte; 

e n’alternaro il bene e morte e vita. 
Quando prima vivea, tutto era morte; 

or, mercé de la morte, é tutto vita; 

e da oltraggiar la vita esclusa é morte. 
(Rime diverse, Cagliari, 1595, 38) 


In the early seventeenth century Silvio Stampaglia amuses him- 
self by contrasting the flaming of milady’s eyes with the iciness 
of her heart. Though diametrically opposites the effects of both 
are equally baneful. 


Dorinda ha un non so che nel sen, negli occhi, 
onde son maraviglie, e zli occhi, e il seno. 
Men belli ha Clori, e pur si belli ha gli occhi; 
Filli ha men bello, e pur si bello ha il seno. 
Ardo qualhor vagheggio i suoi begli occhi: 
gelo qualor contemplo il suo bel seno; 
che gli accesi amor miei nascon dagli occhi, 
e la mia gelosia nasce dal seno. 
M’affliggono egualmente il seno, e gli occhi, 
che a riamarmi ella di neve ha il seno, 
*a incenerirmi ella di foco ha gli occhi. 
Vorrei per far men crudi e gli occhi e il seno, 
che la neve del suo sen temprasse gli occhi 
e che il foco degli occhi ardesse il seno. 
(Crescimbeni, op. cit., I, Libro VI, 374) 


Giuseppe D’Alessandro wrote this quatrain about 1713. 
Voi che tanto stimate quel Petrarca, 
antico piii del cavalier Marino, 
non avete ragion, per il Petrarca, 
di disprezzare il cavalier Marino. 
(Selva poetica, Napoli, 1713, 292) 


Those who are familiar with the history of modern Italy will 
recall that after 1870 the line of demarcation between the political 
parties in that country, the Right and the Left, had temporarily 
become somewhat blurred. Writing in La Liberta (Campobasso) 
for March 31, 1877, Fioravante Lemme gives us a good idea of the 
then existing situation. 
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La Destra e la Sinistra 
Benché natura m’mponesse a destra, 
e non mai riposare alla sinistra, 
stufo pur io di fiancheggiar a destra, 
pensai di rivoltarmi alla sinistra. 
Volenteroso abbandonai la destra, 
sperando un sonno placido a sinistra, 
e per un anno e pill credei la destra 
inferior davvero alla sinistra. 
L’illusion che mi levd la destra 
per gittarmi di botto alla sinistra 
disparve appena appresi che la destra 
agiva come agisce la sinistra; 
e quindi posso dire che la destra 
sia sore:la carnale alla sinistra. 


Related to examples in Italian by Borra, Mantegna, and Lanci, 
referred to elsewhere, (PMLA, op. cit., 387-88, Studies and Notes, 
op. cit., 69-70) is a sonnet in monorime in Griffin’s Fidessa. Only 


the initial quatrain will be cited. 

Fly to her heart! Hover about her heart! 

With dainty kisses mollify her heart! 

Pierce with thy arrows her obdurate heart! 

With sweet allurments ever move her heart! . . 
(Sidney Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, I1, Westminister, 
1904, 276) 

The remaining examples I have collected are from Spanish poets 


who next to the Italians most prolifically employed the parole 
identiche. Cosme de Aldana uses them in a strophe of one of his 
poems. Since the published version, Reconocimiento y lloro de los 
pecados a Dios nuestro Sefior (1587), is extremely rare I quote 
from the Italian translation by Fr. Go., included in a Riccardiana 


manuscript, 1907, the only one accessible to me. 
Ringratio quella eterna sposa e Madre 

a cui desti per figlio il proprio Figlio; 

quella che fu del maggior figlio Madre, 
Figlia del suo Signor, del stesso Figlio; 
quella che del Fattor fattura a Madre 

e madre e sposa fu di sposo e Figlio; 

quella che partori con l’huomo Iddio 

laudi sempre il mio cor divoto e pio. 

(stanza 113) 
Baltasar de Alcazar offers us a variation of the artifice in 


gloria-pena that is not to be found in Italian. 
Gloriosa pena y mi penosa gloria, 
tu grande gloria trae el hombre en pena; 
no pido gloria en premio de mi pena, 
mas que a mi pena mires de tu gloria. 
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Corre la pena en premio de mi gloria, 
que ansi en tu gloria se vera mi pena, 
y esté tu gloria a cuenta con mi pena, 
que en mas mi pena alcanzara tu gloria. 
Siempre a tu gloria respeté en mi pena, 
y en serme pena a causa de tu gloria 
no hay otra gloria en que pagar mi pena. 
Mas si es que en pena ha de incurrir tu gloria, 
porque tu gloria se honre con mi pena, 
muera en mi pena y viva en tu gloria. 
(Poesias, Madrid, 1910, 35) 


It is likely that this composition inspired Pedro de Padilla’s 
sonnet (Cancionero espiritual, Madrid, 1585, 200v), the two son- 
nets printed in ‘‘136 sonnets anonymes,’’ Revue Hispanique, VI, 
(1889), 388-89, and one in the Cancionero antequerano (ed. Alon- 
so-Ferreres,), Madrid, 1950, 118-19. 


Almost at the beginning of the Jornada segunda of his Numan- 


cia Cervantes has one of his Numantians exclaim: 
O sea por el foso o por la muerte, 
de abrir tenemos paso a nuestra vida; 
que es dolor insufrible el de la muerte, 
si llega cuando mas vive la vida. 
Remedio a las miserias es la muerte, 


si se acrescientan ellas con la vida, 
y suele tanto mas ser excelente 
cuanto se muere mas honradamente. 


This example is to be related to the vida-muerte leit-motiv that 
runs through the tragedy from the second act on, and which plays 
an important role in the creation of the mood of the play. 

A religious sonnet in muerte-vida by Lépez de Ubeda in his 
Vergel de flores divinas (Alealé de Henares, 1588) 69v: Cristo 
Jestis ... has been noticed previously (PMLA, op. cit., 396, Studies 
and notes, 81). I now include three other instances from the same 


collection. 
La vida de la vida nos dié vida, 
y muerte con su muerte a nuestra muerte, 
porque para librarnos de la muerte, 
di6 vida con su muerte a nuestra vida. 
Y siendo autor eterno de la vida 
dié vida con su vida a nuestra muerte, 
y su muerte vencié la misma muerte, 
dexando reparada nuestra vida. 
Compr6 la eterna vida con su muerte, 
dando en precio su sangre con la vida 
con que se desterré la antigua muerte. 
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Y al hombre le promete eterna vida 
si valer se supiese de su muerte, 
en quanto acd en el suelo tiene vida. 

(op. cit., 41) 
A la quinta angustia 

Dulce Redemptor mio, que mi muerte 
venciste, por poner por mi tu vida, 
dando vida a la vida con tu vida, 

y muerte con tu muerte a nuestra muerte. 

En la muerte triumphaste de la muerte, 
dexandonos por ella eterna vida, 
porque sea tu muerte al bueno vida, 

y al malo y pecador, tu vida muerte. 

De la muerte passaste a gloria y vida, 
por cerrar el camino de la muerte, 
prometiendo al que heziste eterna vida, 

Si valerse supiere de tu muerte, 
pues que fuiste exemplo en muerte y vida 
de su vida defensa y de su muerte. 

(op. cit., 47) 
A sancta Catherina de Sena 

Virgen y martir, que teniendo vida 
al vuestro cuerpo davades muerte 
para librarle de la eterna muerte, 

y para no perder la eterna vida. 
Humilde esposa de la misma vida, 
que vencié con su muerte nuestra muerte, 
sagrado relicario, a do la muerte 
hallé escondido espiritu de vida. 

Catherina de Sena en quien la vida 
fué reputada por molesta muerte 
por parecelle ser molesta vida 

La vida temporal, de cuya muerte 
salié un dechado para nuestra vida 
y eterna confusién de nuestra muerte. 

(op. cit., 176) 


In an article in the Quaderni Ibero-Americani, No. 16, 1955, 
entitled ‘‘Cuatro textos espafioles en busea de una posible fuente 
italiana,’’ A. Rodriguez Mofiino adds two new instances of a ‘‘caos 
verbal’’ involving the four elements, fire, water, earth and air, 
one by Blasco Pelegrin Catalin and one by Barahona de Soto. 
Direciiy or indirectly both go back to stanza three of Anguillara’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses which is based on the rime- 
identiche formula. 

In closing, I reproduce a soneto fiinebre in Gabriel de Ayrolo 
Calar’s Pensil de Principes y Varones Ilustres (edicién de Juan 
Tamayo), Madrid, 1945. It comes from the section: Descripcién 
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del timulo, letras geroglificas que en onrra de nuestra serenissima 
reyna dota Margarita de Austria fueron hechos en la ciudad de 


México. 
Consiste buena muerte en buena vita, 
a buena vida sigue buena muerte; 
y no es muerte mortal, en vida muerte 
quando la muerte es causa de la vida. 
La vida que con muerte es sélo vida, 
le da divina vida, humana muerte; 
y es muerte vida; y no se llama muerte, 
muerte que acaba con eterna vida. 
Aquesta vida causa justa muerte, 
la muerte vela, y duerme nuestra vida, 
que a vida tal despierta nuestra muerte. 
Y pues muerte recuerda nuestra vida, 
si Margarita tuvo vida en muerte, 


qué mucho que su muerte sea su vida”? (loc. cit., 73) 
a * * 


From the materials I have assembled it is clear that the rime 
identiche, hitherto occasionally employed by medieval writers, 
eventually found a fixed abode in a number of verse forms and 
through them have enjoyed a virtually uninterrupted diffu- 
sion up to the present time. Though this innovation is mainly 


concentrated in Italy it has found adherents in Spain, Mex- 
ico, England, Germany, France and Portugal. It has been used 
with the greatest frequency in religious, amorous and satirical 
compositions, but is apt to turn up in almost any other kind of 
poem. It perhaps lends itself most effectively to metrical lampoon- 
ing in which the repetitious impact of the identical rimes drives 
the intended ridicule home with a vicious sting. Those who are 
conversant wth the compositions of Berni, Giusti and Carducci 
know what trenchant forcefulness the device is capable of attain- 
ing. This may explain why it continues to persist today despite 
the changing taste that is rendering the other types obsolescent. 
The abundance of existing examples of this curious artifice should 
now be impressive enough to earn comment in future treatises on 


versification, something which has been denied it up to the pres- 
ent time. JosePH G. Fucr.ia 
In Il terzo libro delle opere burlesche. Firenze, 1723, pp. 330-71. 
?On the rime identiche in the Spanish comedia of the Golden Age, 
Prof J. H. Arjona has published a very interesting study: “The use of 
autorhymes in the XVIIth century comedia,” Hispanic Review, XXI, 
1953, 273-301. 
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Council of Trent: it began in Italy in the Spanish-Neapolitan at- 
mosphere, was well received in Spain, while, after a very early per- 
fection in Tasso, it deteriorated into the baroquism (or mannerism) of 
Marino and others in Italy; it later moved to France and is to be 
identified with French Classicism. Prof. Hatzfeld also accepts the 
term mannerism as a transitional style which precedes and follows 
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the pure forms of Baroque, and which can be identified with Italian 
Marinism or Secentismo. 

Herrick, Marvin T. “The New Drama of the Sixteenth Century.” Journal 
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and the pastoral tragicomedy of Guarino); 3) romantic love could be 
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ir. both tragedy and comedy (cf. Guarino’s pastoral); 5) the classical 
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rino’s pastoral). 
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related by Joseph Rossi of Salerno to his children: “The Hand of the 
Lord”; “A Miracle of a Saint”; “The Resurrection of the Lord”; “The 
Woman and Her Two Daughters.” 

Jones, William M. “Two Learned Italians in Elizabethan England.” 
Italica, xxx, 242-247. 

Loeb, Leonard B. “Amerigo Vespucci.” Names, 11, 247-250. Discusses 
Vespucci’s new techniques of navigation and presents them as addi- 
tional evidence to justify the application of his name to the southern 
part of our continent. 

Maurino, F. D. “Contemporary Neapolitan Poetry.” Books Abroad, xxrx, 
404-408. Briefly characterizes the poetry of Chiurazzi, Mennella, Mario, 
and Panza and the dramatic art of Eduardo De filippo. Prof. Maurino 
states that the dominant theme of present Neapolitan poets is nos- 
talgia for the Naples of bygone days. 
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Italica, xxxm, 209-214. 
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Owen, W. J. B. “Narrative Logic and Imitation in The Faerie Queene.” 
Comparative Literature, vu, 324-337. Contends that Spenser imitated 
Ariosto’s narrative method, devices of style ,and episodes, but that 
he failed to follow Ariosto’s narrative logic in many instances and 
did not substitute for it a narrative logic of his own. Spenser fol- 
lowed three procedures in imitating Ariosto: 1) he adopted both the 
narrative logic and the episodes of the Furioso (e.g., the story of 
Britomart is based in broad outline upon that of Bradamante); 2) 
he ignored Ariosto’s logic and devised a new narrative continuity 
e.g., the episode of Merlin); and above all 3) he ignored Ariosto’s 
logic but retained his episodes (e.g., the story of Ate, which com- 
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bines three Ariostan conceptions, esp. that of Gabrina). Prof. Owen 
also points out the many parallels between Florimell’s voyage and 
the flight of Tasso’s Erminia. 

Pace, Antonio. “The Franklin-Volta Correspondence: Legend or Fact?” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xcrx, 6 (Dec. 15, 
1955), 436-439. Contends that despite Franklin’s association with 
Volta and despite the letters of Cerruti and Lester (1847) referring 
positively to a correspondence, the stubborn refusal of any trace of 
an exchange to emerge after so many years must be taken as virtual 
proof that a correspondence never existed. 

Pacifici, Sergio J. “Elio Vittorini.” Books Abroad, xxrx, 401-403. A brief 
profilo and an attempt to evaluate Vittorini’s literary production so 
far. Emphasis is placed upon Conversazione in Sicilic. 
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Rogers, Francis M. “The Vivaldi Expedition.” Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, No. txxu (1955), 31-45. Discusses the principal 
sources of information on the Vivaldi expedition (1291), but is in- 
clined to discount its influence upon the Ulisse episode in Dante—if 
anything, the knowledge of the Dante passage on the part of scholars 
conferred a romantic halo upon the Genoese explorers. 

Rossi, Louis R. “Dante and the Poetic Tradition in the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola.” Italica, xxxu, 215-223. 

Seward, Barbara. “Dante’s Mystic Rose.” Studies in Philology, wi, 515- 
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ADDENDA 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “La fortuna d’un madrigale di Luigi Groto.” La 
Bibliofilia, tvm, 1 (1955), 42-46. Points out that Groto’s madrigal, Un 
nobile scoltore ha di te fatto (with its woman-statue simile), was 
imitated by Quevedo and Zumel, and that the Quevedo imitation was 
the source for five other compositions, among them two English poems 
by Mrs. Monk and one by Southey. 

Origo, Iris. “The Domestic Enemy: The Eastern Slaves in Tuscany in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” Speculum, xxx, 3 (July 
1955), 321-366. Of general interest to students of Italian literature 
because of its many allusions to artists and men of letters. Contains 
Many notes and an extensive bibliography. 

Stoppa, Paolo. “The Italian Stage Story: Present Imperfect, Future 
Promising.” Theatre Arts, xxxrx, 5 (May 1955), 26-29, 90-91. Stresses 
the popularity of Shakespeare and of the American and the French 
theatre in present-day Italy. 

Weaver, William. “The De Filippos: First Family of Italy’s Stage.” 
Theatre Arts, xxxrx, 5 (May 1955), 70-71, 95. Concerned in particular 
with Edv’ do De Filippo as both actor and playwright. 
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Ernest HatcH WiLkins: A History of Italian Literature. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. vi-523. 


For the educated Italian the centuries from 1200 on have life and sub- 
stance in terms of poets and writers, philosophers and artists and mu- 
sicians. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, the distinguished President Emeritus of 
Oberlin College and the dean of American teachers of Italian, in his 
present volume conveys to the American reader the life and substance 
of these eight hundred years of Italian culture. His History is the fruit 
of decades of reading, study, and sensitive translation generously given 
throughout the volume. 

The book is intended for the reader of English, even for one who may 
have no knowledge of Italian. It is, indeed, a volume for the young 
American who would turn to Italian Literature, even if he reads Italian. 
It is a book which our libraries, schools, and colleges have long needed. 
Even the serious young American who reads Italian and turns to Ev- 
genio Donadoni’s schooltext on the History of Italian Literature, because 
of our intellectual formation which is so different from the Italian, will 
not get a ready guide to lead him in his studies. He is even less en 
rapport with his aim if he turns to the translation of Francesco De 
Sanctis’ great History. His need is now fully met in Wilkins’ compen- 
dium through which runs the wisdom gained in teaching Italian Litera- 
ture to classes of American students, a teaching which the author re- 
sumed even after his retirement from the presidency of Oberlin. 

This is how the author proceeds: Chapter 2 on St. Francis of Assisi 
will serve to illustrate, although any of the fifty-two chapters which 
cover the field down to Benedetto Croce would do as well: 

The chapter begins with a brief, very specific summary of the politi- 
cal, religious, military, cultural, and artistic developments of the period 
1200-1225 in the course of which the Papacy of Innocent III, the Albi- 
gensian heresy, the foundation of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders, 
the Fourth Crusade, the foundation of the University of Padua, the be- 
ginning of the cloister of St. Paul’s Outside the Walls are brought to the 
student’s attention. Only then does the author introduce Francesco 
Bernardone: his early carefree life, his illness, his renunciation of 
worldly possessions, his visit to Rome, the foundation of his order of 
poverty and humility, his preaching in Egypt, his death and canoniza- 
tion. Thirdly, Wilkins briefly states St. Francis’ significance in Italian 
literature and finally he offers the student a partial, but fine, original 
translation of the Laudes Creaturarum. 

It is this procedure that takes nothing for granted, that carefully, 
painstakingly enumerates significant fact before interpreting men and 
works, that the author follows throughout. For instance, in the chapter 
on Frederick II, the student is told that there were some thirty Frederi- 
cian poets, that there are extant some one hundred twenty-five Frederi- 
cian poems, about eight-five of which are canzoni and most of the rest 
sonnets, that some twenty -of the sonnets end in the rhyme CDECDE and 
about ten in CDCDCD. The author is concerned with the statement of 
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all relevant fact. He prefers his chapters to be thoroughly informative, 
rather than they be woven into organic wholes in which some of the 
data are necessarily omitted. The informative character of Wilkins’ 
History makes it invaluable to the student. The cursory reader will not 
find it easy reading. In the thorough chapter on Lorenzo de’ Medici 
there is a paragraph (pp. 138-9) which enumerates the contributions of 
Giuliano da San Gallo, Benedetto da Maiano, Pollaiolo, Verrocchio, De- 
siderio da Settignano, Andrea della Robbia, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Filip- 
pino Lippi, Squarcialupi, Heinrich Isaac, and Toscanelli. 


Another very important feature of the book is its concern with the 
influence of Italian Literature on the English spirit and on English and 
American Literature. In this respect it is a treasury. The student is 
made aware of the extent to which Italy and the Italians penetrated 
the consciousness of the educated in England and America. And, indeed, 
how can any account of Italian Literature conceived in English be com- 
plete and not encompass this almost constant rapport? In the present 
volume the rich English echoes of Italian poetry constantly presented to 
the reader remind him that Italian is the third classic fount at which 
the English spirit has drunk. 


But Wilkins’ History is not only a treasure-box of facts. Time and 
again through the solid enumeration of fact there emerges the author’s 
fresh reading of the Italian classics, his personal, American reaction to 
the centuries of evolution of the Italian spirit with which he has spent 
so many busy and happy hours: 


Of Italian life in 1200 he writes: 
“Religion played a very large part in life. God and Satan were very 
personal; angels hovered; devils lurked; saints mediated; miracles 
were expected; Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven were near at hand— 
and the Church held the keys.” (p. 1) 


Of the Divine Comedy: 


“The Comedy is the greatest of all poems, yet it is only secondarily 
a poem: it is primarily an instrument of salvation.” (p. 61) 


Of Bandello’s Novelle: 
“The great majority ... are tales of trickery—which often brings 
eareite vengeance. They are in general the reverse of edifying.” 
(p. ) 


Of the Ninfale fiesolano: 
“If it were not for the execrably bad taste of a very few stanzas, 
the Ninfale would be one of the most charming of all idylls.” (p. 106) 


Of the Vecameron: 
“The Decameron is like the central point of an hour-glass through 
which, converging from many sources, the sands of narrative pass, 
to be dispersed into the vast field of later fiction.” (p. 109) 


Of Pico della Mirandola’s “hectic philosophizing”: 
“Pico undertook to harmonize Christianity, Aristotelianism, Platon- 
ism, the Cabala. and all the other esoteric lore he possessed. ... But 
the task Pico had undertaken was beyond even his extraordinary 
powers: he achieved ... nothing more than a confused syncretism.” 
(p. 156) 


Of Michelangelo, “the one great lyric poet of the period”: 
“... with all their difficulties his poems constitute a unique and 
varied treasure: the best of them—and there are many in which he 
finds perfect expression for his demanding thought—attain a no- 
bility quite comparable to that of his great creations in sculpture 
and in painting.” (p. 198) 





Of Alfieri: 

“. . the Vita. indeed, is less an autobiography than an auto-psy- 
chography.” (p. 373) 

In reviewing the subject matter of Belli’s sonnets: 

“ .. the Roman swarm of priests. friars, nuns, prelates, cardinals, 
and popes...” (p. 419) 

Of Carducci’s speech on Garibaldi: 

“.. an oration hardly to be surpassed in any time or place.” (p. 444) 

Of Papini’s conversion: 

“The new devotion is poured forth in proclamations, now poetic, 
now rhetorical, of the familiar Christian principles, or in violent 
invectives against those who reject or scorn them.” (p. 488) 

Of one’s sense of the past in Italy: 

“The intense sensation of the past is a natural thing in Italy. It 
comes with overwhelming power when one stands high abovs a plain 
that quivers with the life of generations: at Fiesole, looking down 
on Florence and the Arno; on Vesuvius, with Herculaneum and 
Pompeii at one’s feet; on the hill of Tusculum, with Rome in the 
distance.” (p. 440) 

Even occasional phrases and epithets are revealing: Carducci’s pio 
expressive of “his willing consciousness of interwoven life” (p. 439); 
D’Annunzio’s “overt shamelessness” (p. 464) and “his realism, often 
barbaric” (p. 466), so refreshingly apposite applied to a poet who through- 
out his life felt himself so distant from Teutonic and Slavic “barbarians.” 

Wilkins, like other literary historians who have pondered at length 
the lives and works of the great and the near-great and the simply 
memorable, cannot help but arrive at a personal equation between himself 
and the spirit with whom he is holding intimate conversation. In the 
long array of spirits from St. Francis to Carducci, some have stirred him 
more, others less. He is concerned with Italian thought as well as 
creative literature, and offers full chapters on Bruno, Campanella, Vico, 
and Mazzini. The clarity and warmth of his portraits of Petrarch, Lo- 
renzo, Ariosto, Tasso, Machiavelli, Parini, Campanella, Leopardi, and 
Mazzini—-to mention some of the most pleasurable readings—are a 
measure of his communion with those great spirits. 

Wilkins’ chapter on Manzoni, on the other hand, though conscientious 
and well pondered, does not have the warmth of other portraits, notably 
those of Leopardi and Mazzini. It does not quite convey the extent to 
which Manzoni has penetrated Italian consciousness, the extent to which 
I promessi sposi expresses Italy. Wilkins’ careful, yet impassive, treat- 
ment is, perhaps, a further example of how Manzoni is “felt” less abroad 
than he is in Italy. 

At the end of the volume there is appended a list of writers who be- 
cause of limitations of space have not been treated. Significantly, a con- 
siderable number are late nineteenth century and contemporary authors, 
Bracco, Panzini, Palazzeschi, for instance. In his final chapters Wil- 
kins has been necessarily selective and has avoided giving the con- 
temporary greater space than its due. Rather the reverse, as the omis- 
sions above indicate, and quite justifiably, since the primary concern 
of a book intended as an introduction to Italian Literature is what has 
permanently entered the body of that literature. 

The selected list of English translations and books in English on 
Italian Literature is invaluable both to the beginner and to the mature 
student. It also shows the not inconsiderable work done in the past 
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decades by English and American scholars and translators in the field 
of Italian studies. 

And now for a few’specific observations made by the reviewer in the 
course of five hundred pages of invariably rewarding reading: 

1) In the twelve pages allotted to tne Divine Comedy the author does 
a remarkable job of conveying to the reader—for whom the material 
may be new—what the Commedia is about: its air, its climate, its tene- 
brae and its light, and a few of its spirits. But, given the thoroughly 
informative nature of the book, the reader expects more of the dramatis 
personae to appear. The beginner, in particular, could profit from a 
more compiete presentation of spirits, abode, and way of life. 

2) A careful prose translation is given of four stanzas of JI cinque 
maggio, together with its genesis, its subject matter, and its fortune, 
but no reference is made to 

Fu vera gloria? 
The student unacquainted with the ode cannot know that Manzoni does 
not claim to know whether Napoleon’s was true glory and, indeed, sees 
in him only a manifestation of divine omnipotence. 

3) Manzoni’s Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica are not mentioned 
by name: since they are spiritually so close to Manzoni’s poems and novel, 
their existence should be of interest to the American student. 

4) One of the two paragraphs devoted to De Sanctis’ Storia della 
letteratura italiana (p. 451) informs the reader that “it is not always 
well grounded in fact”; that “It is based upon a thorough knowledge of 
the works examined”; and that its thought “is always fresh, -untiring, 
and honorable.” Here condensation makes it a bit difficult for the reader 
unacquainted with De Sanctis to follow Wilkins’ estimate. 

5) On the other hand, there are scores of perfectly focused brief char- 
acterizations throughout the volume, such as: the vivid presentations of 
Tassoni (p. 297-8) and Carlo Gozzi (p. 352-4), the sparkling note on 
Cesare Pascarella (468-9), the illuminating definition of I fioretti di 
San Francesco (p. 115), the scintillating précis of Monsignor Giovanni 
della Casa’s Galateo, 

The author has handsomely achieved his aim stated in the Preface: 
his book wiil unquestionably prove of interest to many readers, whether 
or not they have any knowledge of Italian or any previous interest in 
Italian Literature. It will be an indispensable guide to the American 
student taking his first steps in Italian Literature. It will be an in- 
valuable aid to the vast number of undergraduates who in their Survey 
of English Literature are exposed to the recurrence of Italian names with 
whose acquaintance they must start ab ovo. It will be an equally in- 
valuable aid to graduate students of English. It should take its place 
on every library shelf next to the standard histories of English, Latin, 
and Greek literature for consultation by the educated public in general. 

The English-speaking person undertaking the study of Italian is sent 
without hesitation to Alfred Hoare’s Italian Dictionary. With equal as- 
surance the teacher or librarian can send the reader of English inter- 
ested in the literature of Italy to Ernest Hatch Wilkins’ History of 


Italian Literature. 
ANTHONY M. GIsoLFi 


High School of Music and Art, New York 
The City College, Extension Division 
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Hans Baron: Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Ven- 
ice at the Beginning of the Quattrocento: Studies in Criticism and 
Chronology. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp., 
223. $4.75. 

Hans Baron: The Crisis of the Early Renaissance: Civic Humanisin and 
Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny. 2 vols. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. xxix, 656. $10. 


In earlier writings, Hans Baron has explained the political significance 
of the crisis which Florence faced at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when it seemed almost inevitable that the gallant republic would fall 
under the dominion of Milan. He now describes the impact of this crisis 
upon Florentine intellectual life. Humanists took up the defense of re- 
publican ideals; they awakened to the importance of political activities 
in antiquity; and they became interested in Florentine history. Above 
all, humanists in the early Quattrocento moved toward a positive valu- 
ation of civic and domestic life, in contrast with the desire of Trecento 
classicists for a contemplative literary existence. The development of 
this secular orientation of classical studies, which has been called “civic 
humanism,” is the main theme of Baron’s studies. He regards civic 
humanism as a turning-point in the history of thought because it ideal- 
ized secular activities and interests. 

The author emphasizes the influence of politics upon this develop- 
ment. He points out that the struggle with Milan inevitably reenforced 
Florentine devotion to republican institutions and civic liberty, and he 
implies that these democratic sentiments in turn generated pressures 
working toward a further secularization of interests and attitudes. In 
short, he suggests that it is possible to see in the political interests en- 
gendered by the threat to Florentine institutions an explanation not 
only of civic humanism but also of the general transition from medieval 
attitudes to a more modern, secular point of view. 

Thus, like Burckhardt, Baron is greatly interested in the genesis of 
Renaissance attitudes, but his studies have a more objective and em- 
pirical character than Burckhardt’s. Baron’s main effort has been to 
describe the specific characteristics of intellectual trends. This has 
meant breaking new ground in a number of directions. He has faced 
problems not only of clarifying the content and political background of 
various writings but also of establishing adequate texts. Moreover, be- 
cause his conclusions depend upon new factual discoveries, he has pre- 
sented his material in inductive fashion so that his general conceptions 
emerge only indirectly out of careful consideration of particular facts. 
His works are, indeed, a remarkable synthesis of fact and interpretation. 

The author presents his findings in two related publications. The 
first, Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice, is a 
volume of critical essays which, as prolegomena to his two-volume work, 
deal with the chronology and political setting of the chief writings from 
about 1400. It is illuminating to learn that Giovanni da Prato’s Paradiso 
degli Alberti, which has long been accepted as a reliable report of con- 
ceptions current in the 1380’s, is really a reflection of ideas and interests 
of the 1420’s, which probably took shape in the political crisis at the 
turn of the century. Baron finds traces of these new ideas in works 
written in connection with this crisis by Loschi, Rinuccini, Salutati, Dati, 
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and others. He challenges accepted notions of the chronology of these 
writings and suggests a better-founded theory. Similarly, he reconstructs 
the history of Leonardo Bruni’s early career, re-dating his political writ- 
ings and clarifying many aspects of his literary activity. The text of 
Bruni’s letter on the Florentine constitution is published for the first 
time in full. Finally, the author demonstrates a partial forgery in con- 
nection with the political discourses of Tommaso Mocenigo, the Vene- 
tian Doge. 

In the direct, factual analysis of these essays, the author’s ideas seem 
to hit with more force than in his longer work which is primarily con- 
cerned with synthesis. He explodes many long-accepted ideas. More- 
over, his essays are a significant example of the value of using the tech- 
niques of historical criticism in literary study. He has meticulously 
analyzed writings with his eye on social and ethical attitudes, and he 
has also used allusions to political events to help place these works in 
their proper chronological setting. The results throw light not only on 
the historical situation in which each work took shape but also on the 
meaning of the work itself. The Harvard University Press merits high 
praise for sponsoring this erudite volume. 

Baron’s second book is a two-volume work, The Crisis of the Early 
Renaissance, which traces intellectual trends from about 1390 to 1440, 
with emphasis upon the emergence of civic humanism. The first volume 
consists exclusively of text; the second, of appendices and notes. The 
author begins by surveying the courageous stand of Florence against 
Milan, which he compares with Britain’s struggles against Napoleon and 
Hitler. He believes that the unexpected deliverance of Florence through 
the death of Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, in 1402 reenforced 
republican sentiments and brought a change in humanist perspectives 
which is evidenced in the writings of Leonardo Bruni affer 1402. Bruni 
rejected Dante’s medieval glorification of imperialism; he idealized the 
Roman Republic rather than the Empire; and he adopted the view that 
Florence was founded, not by Caesar, but by the veterans of Sulla in 
the republican era, thereby inheriting a love of liberty. 

The author then discusses earlier intellectual trends which in part 
promoted, and in part were opposed to, the emergence of new perspec- 
tives. The vernacular writings of Cino Rinuccini and Gregorio Dati an- 
ticipated the civic aspects of Bruni’s outlook. On the humanist side, 
Salutati was a forerunner in practice, though not in theory, of later 
acceptance of the importance of the vita activa. But Trecento modes of 
thought continued to influence him, and Baron points out the paradox 
that Salutati wrote the De Tyranno justifying Dante’s Caesarism at the 
very moment when Florence was fighting for civic liberty. Baron be- 
lieves that Salutati was merely echoing in defense of Dante traditional 
views which also appear in the writings of the North Italian humanists, 
Vergerio and Conversino. Conversino insisted that a tyranny is prefer- 
able to a republic because it allows scholars to pursue a literary vita 
contemplativa, whereas life in a republic requires more devotion to the 
vita activa. These ideas reveal how divorced was Trecento humanism 
trom civic interests. 

The author turns to Bruni’s early writings ior evidence of the rise 
of civic humanism. The chronology of these writings is of crucial im- 
portance for determining the genesis of the new point of view. Baron 
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demonstrates that a clear-cut fusion of civic and humanist interests first 
appeared in Bruni’s Laudatio of the city of Florence, written after 1402 
Here, Bruni used his knowledge of classical models with freshness and 
originality to eulogize the geographical, historical, and political aspects 
of Florentine life. Bruni’s Dialogi, when re-dated and reinterpreted, yield 
evidence that Bruni’s civic interests were accompanied by new ways of 
looking at the ideas and achievements of Dante and Petrarch. 

Baron emphasizes the connection between the civic orientation of 
humanism and sympathy with wider literary use of the vernacular. He 
points out that about 1400 some humanists were moving toward a militant 
classicism and an almost pagan respect for ancient religions. But what 
has not been recognized is that civic life and interests encouraged a re- 
action against these excesses even in the early fifteenth century. This 
reaction expressed itself in a defense of the achievements of Volgare 
literature, and inspired the first episodes in the quercile des anciens et 
modernes. Bruni’s statement that “every language has it own perfection,” 
and the vernacular writings of Giovanni da Prato, Matteo Palmieri, and 
Bruni in the 1420’s and 1430’s mark the “inclusion of vernacular writing 
in the humanistic program.” The author then traces the growth of 
learned interest in the Volgare through the Quattrocento. 

In a concluding section, Baron discusses the influence of later po- 
litical events upon humanism. Recurrent threats to Florentine civic 
autonomy between 1402 and 1425 reenforced humanist interest in politics 
and produced deeper and more mature views of the significance of po- 
litical freedom. Bruni’s Laudatio of Giovanni Strozzi, Florence’s heroic 
ally who was killed in 1427, “represents the greatest literary monument 
to the spirit of Florence in her struggle with the Tyranny of the 
Visconti.” In it, freedom became a positive individual privilege, not 
merely a form of government opposed to despotism. Other humanist 
writings emphasized the importance of a citizen militia, anticipating 
Machiavelli’s ideas. They also give evidence of a growing self-awareness 
on the part of humanists with reference to the novelty of their own 
views and their own participation in a rebirth of classical ideals. On 
the other hand, Baron believes that the rise of the Medici may have 
placed more of a damper upon republican sentiments than is commonly 
supposed. Yet the idealization of liberty and of citizen-life which had 
taken shape in the crises of the early Renaissance were to “reemerge, 
and eventually remold the conduct and thought of the Florentine citizens” 
in the early sixteenth century. 

Baron’s books are a splendid achievement. They are marked by pio- 
fundity, sincerity, and originality of scholarship. The author's approach 
to his humanistic subject is itself essentially humanistic because of his 
deeply reflective and well-balanced consideration of all aspects of issues 
and materiais. He has mapped out a hitherto neglected terrain, bringing 
for the first time into the full light of scholarship the writings and 
events of the decades around 1400. 

His work may also considerably modify present ways of thinking of 
the Renaissance. Although stress has recently been placed on the con- 
tinuity of medieval and modern developments, Baron emphasizes the 
contrast between the Quattrocento outlook and earlier perspectives. He 
attacks the “bias toward the discovery of a gradual and uniform evolu- 
tion from the Trecento to the Quattrocento.” Similarly, he challenges 
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the predominance of aristocratic and absolutist elements in the Renais- 
sance after 1400 and insists that republican, civic interests were equally 
important. This brings the “Renaissance” closer to nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Britain and America. Finally, he does not seem to 
think of the “Renaissance” as a general historical period from 1300 to 
1600, or as a pattern of civilization prevailing between those dates. He 
comes close, it seems to me, to identifying the Renaissance with an out- 
look, or rather, with the main forms or stages of an outlook, which 
sprang from an interaction of classical and secular interests and ex- 
pressed itself in the employment of ancient models fo formulate rational 
ideals for the guidance of worldly activities. Thus, he restores the vital 
connection between humanism and the Renaissance, and suggests a re- 
turn to older chronological distinctions. From this point of view, the in- 
tellectual “movement” which was central in the Renaissance achieved 
definite form only after 1400 and, with changes, continued into the age 
of Louis XIV. “The classicism which had gradually emerged by the end 
of the Quattrocento was a synthesis of originally opposing trends; it 
was a prototype of the relationship to antiquity known in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in many Western countries, until, on a larger 
scale and with even more momentous consequences for the modern mind, 
it reached its final phase in France in the age of Louis XIV.” 


Although the author has carefully limited and qualified his interpre- 
tations, a mild objection might be raised to his emphasis upon political 
interests as a significant factor in the rise of Renaissance attitudes. 
The political situation at the end of the fourteenth century undoubtedly 


elicited new ideas and interests, but only, it might be urged, because the 
seeds and essential causes of new ideas were already implicit in earlier 
intellectual developments. Baron connects Petrarch’s interest in the 
Roman Republic and his work on the Africa with Cola di Rienzo’s revo- 
lution, yet Petrarch’s work on the Africa was already well along before 
he learned of Rienzo. Thus, Baron’s emphasis upon political factors 
seems to me to suggest a too “externalistic’ view of the causes of 
intellectual change. 


It might also be objected that in his two-volume work, the author 
adheres too closely to a descriptive and inductive method of presenting 
his material. Some systematic analysis of “Trecento classicism,” “civic 
humanism,” “medieval modes of thought,” etc., would be welcome. Al- 
though the inductive approach enhances the value of his book as a 
source of information and as a description of particular trends, it directs 
the reader’s attention into so many by-paths that the main line of the 
author’s thought is sometimes lost from sight—despite the division of 
chapters into subsections with special titles. 


Yet these counsels of perfection must not be allowed to dim the 
splendor of Baron’s achievement. His books are, and will remain, land- 
marks in Renaissance scholarship. If we had similar studies for the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, we might begin to see the true outline 
of the “Renaissance” more clearly. 


DAYTON PHILLIPS 


Vanderbilt University 
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Sayers, Dororny L.: Introductory Papers on Dante. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. Pp, xix-225. 


The number of translations, books, and papers on Dante seem to be 
on the increase in the last few years. One of the most helpful publica- 
tions to appear is that of Miss Sayers. 

The book, clearly written, well documented, nicely printed and bound, 
consists of a preface (vii-ix) by Barbara Reynolds of the University of 
Cambridge, an Introduction (pp. xiii-xix) by the author, seven chapters— 
or papers—presenting various aspects of Dante study, and an Index that 
adds greatly to the book’s usefulness. 

Taking cognizance of the recent great interest in Dante and especially 
in his Divine Comedy both on the “professional” and the “amateur” level, 
Miss Sayers aims her book mainly at the latter type of reader and seeks 
to give him a guide to the poem that will help him better understand 
and appreciate it. There can be no doubt that such a book is needed 
and timely. It is hoped that it will help and increase the number of 
people who read Dante without a teacher to give the proper background 
and necessary explanations. What I have just said, does not imply, how- 
ever, that the book should not be read by the specialist and teacher. 
Both can profit by its clarity of presentation and interpretations of 
certain passages, even if they do not agree with them. They certainly 
will profit by having read it, as will their classes. We must not forget 
that few of our students will ever become Dante specialists, but all can 
become Dante enthusiasts and help others to a better and finer apprecia- 
tion of his masterpiece. 

Realizing that few people have the background properly to appreciate 
the Divine Comedy, Miss Sayers endeavors to supply them with enough 
of it to aid them to a better understanding of the poem. These chapters— 
a listing will give the nature and scope of the book—are Dante‘s Imagery 
(I, Symbolic; Il, Pictorial, pp. 1-43), The Meaning of Heaven and Hell 
(pp. 44-72), The Meaning of Purgatory (pp. 73-100), The Fourfold Jnter- 
pretation of the Comedy (pp. 101-126), The City of Dis (pp. 127-150), 
The Comedy of the Comedy (pp. 151-178) and The Paradoxes of the 
Comedy (pp. 179-212). The carefully prepared Index (pp. 213-225) will 
be exceedingly helpful to the reader, who will often want to go back and 
reread certain passages. 

In my opinion, the book should be in the possession of every teacher 
of Dante, and everyone who has any connection with Italian literature 
to say nothing of the non-specialists who want to understand the poem 
better. All libraries who pretend to any standing should have it. The 
book is scholarly without being pedantic, original without being dog- 
matic, and certainly helpful to any one wanting to understand Dante 
better or to help others understand and appreciate him more. This is its 
purpose, and I feel sure that Miss Sayers has given all lovers of literature 
a most usable and helpful book. It is not, however, a book that can be 
read with any great profit unless one has previously read the poem. Its 
perusal might well encourage those who have not read it to do so, but 
even those should reread Miss Sayer’s book after having read the 
Comedy. 

Wm. Marion Mier 


Miami University 
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Freso ALLEVI: Vincenzo Monti. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 1954. 199 pages. 


This important work on Vincenzo Monti marks a revision of the 
damaging conclusions voiced by contemporary critics on a poet who was 
almost universally acclaimed during the Napoleonic era, if one excludes 
the disdainful attitude of Giacomo Leopardi. 

The fame of few men has undergone in our time as radical a change 
as that of Monti. From the exalted opinion of his verse, entertained by 
Carducci and most of his contemporaries, the critics of the recent past 
have pilloried Monti, the man and labeled his verse as hollow and mean- 
ingless, concluding that the only real chord that vibrated in his lyrics 
was his deep love for his daughter Costanza. The centennial anniversary 
of the poet’s death in 1928 was the main occasion for condemning as 
meaningless and artificial the enormous mass of verse that Monti penned 
before, during, and after the Napoleonic period. 

Allevi in his book has questioned the validity of the critical principle 
that the political and ethical inconsistency of the man is the measuring 
rod of the poetic work of Monti. He is tempered and fair-minded enough 
to admit that Monti’s political life was characterized by mutability and 
that his inconsistency has affected the inner structure of his major 
poems. But, simply and honestly, Allevi calls the reader’s attention to 
the fact that in all of Monti’s poems there are lines of unquestionable 
beauty which critics cannot dismiss on the basis of the ethical super- 
ficiality otf the man. 

Febo Allevi is thoroughly familiar with every detail of Monti’s life 
and work as well as with the numerous books that deal with the prob- 
lems of textual exegesis of his verse. Every opinion of Monti’s verse is 
carefully quoted by him with the result that the bibliographical refer- 
ences listed at the foot of the page provide the reader with a thorough 
and detailed critical apparatus on Monti’s activity as a poet. 

One of the important traits of this book is the wide use made of 
Monti’s epistolary, edited by A. Bertoldi in 1928 in six volumes. Febo 
Allevi has painstakingly correlated each of Monti’s works with whatever 
the poet wrote concerning it in his letters. The various poems are also 
placed in the context of the poet’s time and personal life, thus making 
it possible for the reader to see the poems emerge in a light that is both 
historically true and critically sound. Without overstressing the details 
of the literary life around 1800, the author has clearly delineated the 
cultural scenery of Monti’s time, although only to the extent that it 
touched Monti’s verse. Such basic questions as Preromanticism, Pseudo- 
classicism, the rebirth of true Classicism, and the presence in Monti’s 
life of patrons, artists, and contemporary poets are referred to with a 
wise discretion and sense of measure, producing a full-length portrait 
of the man and poet. 

In his basic attitude towards Monti, Febo Allevi clearly reveals his 
adherence to Croce’s critical attitude and standards. Allevi’s revision 
of Monti’s verse presents his poetic work as a precious bundle of beautiful 
lines that reminds one of Croce’s reduction of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
to a series of lyrical passages of supreme beauty. Likewise, Allevi has 
sifted the pure gold of Monti’s verse from the large mass of literature 
that has become insignificant for us. He has even pursued this quest 
by studying Monti’s tragedies that he candidly qualifies as insignificant. 
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Allevi’s book is a work of criticism on Monti that possesses traits of 
finality. Future critics will find it it a fair appraisal of Monti in his 
positive and negative qualities. While reacting against the negative and 
drastic conclusions of modern critics, Ailevi has actually rounded out 
their work, in that, while agrewing with them as to the weakness of the 
whole, he has revealed in the vis\ial and plastic qualities of Monti’s poetry. 
He has painstakingly singled ou‘, in each of the major poems, the spe- 
cific stanzas that are characterized by beauty for the reader of today. 
In this manner, Monti the poet has been separated from Monti the versi- 
fier as he, in the three main centers of his activity, Ferrara, Papal Rome 
and Napoleonic Milan, poured out a veritable avalanche of verse, as re- 
quested of him by his position of court poet, perhaps the last court poet 
of Renaissance Italy. 

in Allevi’s Sook, one finds very illuminating conclusions about the 
positive and negative aspects of Monti’s verse. The best in Monti is 
found “in the plastic and pictorial qualities of his yerse, in which he 
can offer the best of himself and his visual impressions.” As to what 
is negative, Allevi notices a “lack of proportion between the images and 
the occasion (celebrated by the poet), between his representation and the 
facts that determined it.” 

Allevi has reached the pure and hidden beauty of Monti’s verse by 
going beyond the dualistic approach of those critics who split his poetical 
and his ethical personalities. He wants to make Monti one of our con- 
temporary poets by rediscovering what is beautiful for us today and re- 
jecting his “oppressing and annoying grandeur, his grotesque, Pyndaric 
or epic flights, his attempts at being theatrical.” In this manner he has 
established the limits of Monti’s significance and brought forth the 
shadows and lights that play on his verse. 

We should like to point out our only disagreement with a critical 
procedure that is very common today, and that appears also in Allevi’s 
book. It is exemplified on page 17 when, commenting on Amor peregrino, 
Allevi brings into the picture both Parini and Carducci by establishing 
an analogy that is strictly subjective and, hence, arbitrary. Such a con- 
nection, to be plausible and effective, should be based on a documented 
proof that Monti thought of Parini when writing in his poem about the 
hypothetical and mythical perfection in the state of nature, or that Car- 
ducci had in mind Monti’s poem in describing the flight of nymphs in his 
Fonti del Clitunno. This is the only discordant note in our almost un- 
conditional agreement with the author of a very well thought-out and 
well-written book. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


AmBRUzzI, Lucio: Nuovo Dizionario Spagnolo-Italiano e*Italiano-Spagnolo. 
3* ed. Torino, Paravia, 1954. 


La gran casa editora Paravia de Turin, famosa per sus pulcras edi- 
ciones, que tantos y tan valiosos aportes ha dado a la cultura de Italia 
y del mundo en general, ha publicado hace poco, una nueva edicién, la 
tercera, dei Nuovo Dizionario Spagnolo-Italiano, Italiano-Spagnolo del 
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inolvidable Profesor Lucio Ambruzzi. Consta de dos gruesos voliimenes 
ricamente encuadernados, con su lema In labore fructus en las tapas, bajo 
el grabado del Arbol frutecido, impresos en magnifico papel, con una 
excelente distribucion, con varios caracteros tipograficos para destacar el 
vocabulario, las terminaciones, las versiones o interpretaciones, las re- 
ferencias a paises, las abreviaturas, en fin, con una perfecta ordenacion 
y un admirable sentido de sintesis, detallos que son de capital importancia 
en esta clase de obras. 

A raiz de la publicacién de la primera edicién de este gran Diccionario 
ponderamos sus excelencias y auguramos el éxito que habria de alcanzar 
Nada prueba mejor la veracidad de aquél juicio nuestro que la gran 
difusién que ha alcanzado y el hecho de que agotadas rapidamente dos 
ediciones, haya tenido que procederse a la publicacién de esta tercera 
edicién. 

La revisién de ella ha estado a cargo de la distinguida Sra. Vera 
Ambruzzi, la viuda del gran maestro entrafiablemente querido y admirado 
Lucio Ambruzzi, aquél que durante tantos afios practicéd con ejemplar 
amor su notabilisimo magisterio en la Universidad de Turin. Nadie 
mas capacitado que ella para acometer esta nueva empresa que tiende un 
fuerte lazo de compenetracién de pensamientos, sentimientos, formas, 
palabras y arte entre Italia y los pueblos de habla espafiola. Nadie 
mejor que ella, por ser la mas vinculada a aquél gran maestro, su mas 
cercana y valiosa colaboradora, la ordenadora y fiel guardiana de aquellos 
copiosos archivos filolégicos, lo cual era posible por su gran preparacién, 
por su eficaz laboriosidad y por su gran conocimiento de la lengua 
italiana y de la espafiola, pero ademas, por ese culto conmovedor que 
ella rinde a la memoria dei eximio profesor desaparecido con ternuras 
y fervores que la enaltecen. 

Siguiendo las normas que él la ensefiéd ha revisado la obra, especial- 
mente el volumen espafiol-italiano, dandole entrada a unos quinientos 
vocablos que habiéndose reafirmado por la fuerza del uso, han llegado 
a ser admitidos por la Real Academia de la Lengua Espafiola, y ademas, 
ha dado entrada, manteniendo también aquellos légicos y liberales razo- 
namientos de Ambruzzi, a un gran nimero de americanismos, que por 
su fuerza expresiva y frecuente uso, exigian la elaboracién de una 
equivalencia lingiiistica. 

Ha tomado en cuenta también la Sra. Ambruzzi en esta nueva edicién 
del Diccionario, las nuevas normas de prosodia y ortografia promulgadas 
ultimamente por la Real Academia Espafiola, teniendo el buen tino de 
mantener las antiguas grafias aunque aconsejando el ir acostumbrandose 
al uso de las nuevas acatando las disposiciones de la Academia. 

Como persona responsable, la Sra. Ambruzzi, para completar su labor 
ha ofdo los consejos y sugerencias de muy distinguidos eruditos en 
lexicografia, como Gili Gaya, Bertini, Ragucci, Vidossi, Enriqueta Alber- 
tini y Julio Casares. 

El Diccionario de Ambruzzi llena una gran nece-idad, ya que los 
diccionarios italiano-espafiol antiguos, en general puede decirse que son 
muy incompletos y en algunos aspectos defectuosos, pero este merece 
todos los elogios y exaltaciones de cuantos hablamos en espafiol, amamos 
a Italia y estudiamos el tenero de su literatura. 

Hemos sometido este diccionario a repetidas pruebas consultando di- 
ficiles referencias literarias, interrogdndolo respecto de términos de 
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complicada interpretacién y siempre nos contesta con precisién, claridad 
y magistral eficacia. ;Qué mds puede pedirse a un diccionario de esta 
indole? Nada. El llena muy complidamente su finalidad con un verdadero 
saber, que dimana de una cuidadosa eiaboracién en la que se advierte 
la investigacién directa del uso de las palabras, la consulta de los léxicos 
mas autorizados y el conocimiento profundo tanto de la lengua espafiola 
como de la italiana. 


En todo este gran diccionario brill: el gran saber del professor Am- 
bruzzi, ese saber que no era simplemerte severa erudicién, sino compren- 
sién, perspicacia, gusto, amor, arte. “as palabras eran para él seres 
vivos, amigos que tenfan su modo de ser, su propia condicién, que reali- 
zaban sus funciones y merecian su debida consideracién. En una carta 
que revela su vocacién de lexicégrafo y de lingiiista de la mas alta 
jerarquia nos hablaba de su vida cuando preparaba el diccionario, 
rodeado de centenares y centenares de tarjetas con palabras que unas 
eran para razonar, otras para sentir, otras para el amor y la ternura, 
otras para el odio y la maldicién, otras para placer y la alegria, otras 
para ei dolor y la desventura, otras para nombrar y distinguir, ctras 
para el desahogo de las exclamaciones, otras simplemente para unir a 
las demas, y todas, en conjunto, para vivir. Tenia el maestro cabal 
conciencia de la funcién capital del lenguaje y la describia y la pon- 
deraba con primor cientifico y artistico. 

De ahi las excelencias de esta obra a la que dedicé6 Ambruzzi afios 
y afios de estudio amoroso. Comprendiendo la importancia de los ar- 
caismo para la comprensién de las obras de los grandes autores espafioles 
del siglo de oro, les dié entrada a aquellos que hacen posible tal labor. 


Convencido de que al lenguaje es un fenémeno viviente, recogié los neolo- 
gismos de uso mas generalizado y de indudable valor significativo, ra- 
zonablemente aceptando la fuerza del uso. Y su amplitud de criterio era 
tanta, que hasta a muchos provincialismos por su calidad pictérica y 
expresiva del genio popular, por el caudal de ambiente, naturaleza, 
costumbres y modos de ser que respresentan les franquea también la 
entrada. 


Las dos ediciones publicadas del Diccionaro Ambruzzi fueron recibidas 
con general benepldcito; las mds autorizadas publicaciones culturales 
de Europa y de América les dedicaron muy encomidsticos comentarios; 
lexicégrafos, eruditos, profesores y criticos formularon respecto de él 
juicios muy encomidsticos y con una verdadera unanimidad de criterio 
lo valorizaron como un diccionario que venia a llenar una alta funcién 
muy largamente sentida. Esas laudatorias apreciaciones y esos comen- 
tarios estan siendo reiterados de nuevo con motivo de la tercera edicién 
que acaba de publicar la casa Paravia de Turin, bajo la competente re- 
visién de la ilustre Sra. Vera Ambruzzi. 

Agradecemos profundamente a ellos el envio del ejemplar de esta 
nueva edicién y formulamos nuestros mejores votos por esta nueva labor 
de cultura que reafirma entre Italia, Espafia y los paises hispano-ameri- 
canos el poderoso puente de contacto, de comprensién, de mitua estima- 
cién ya existente, y rendimos un sentido homenaje a la venerada me- 
moria del Profesor Lucio Ambruzzi, 

AURELIO Boza-MASVIDAL 


Universidad de la Habana 
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BERNARD WALL: Alessandro Manzoni, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1954, 64 pp. 


ARCHIBALD CoLquHouN: Manzoni and His Times, a Biography of the 
Author of ‘The Betrothec’ (I Promessi Sposi), London, J. M. Dent & 
Sons Ltd., 1954, pp. x-281. 


Up to a few years ago American and English students of Italian lit- 
erature had been painfully aware of the almost utter lack of critical 
writings in English on Alessandro Manzoni and his works. It was a rare 
occasion, indeed, when Manzoni’s name was even incidentally mentioned, 
and then only because he had written an historical novel “in the manner 
of Walter Scott.” Now suddenly two books on him in English appear in 
the same year, a truly remarkable event. Of the two, however, Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s is by far the more serious and sincere. 


Bernard Wall’s book, which belongs to the series, “Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought,” edited by Erich Heller, is a rather 
half-hearted attempt to convince the English-speaking public that Ales- 
sandro Manzoni is a great literary figure and that J Promessi Sposi, gen- 
erally neglected in Anglo-Saxon countries, deserves to be read. This 
reviewer, of course, welcomes with unabashed enthusiasm any effort 
aimed at making Manzoni’s personality and works better known here; 
yet the impression left with him after reading the book was that 
Mr. Wall is himself not too convinced. How then can he expect to per- 
suade the reader? The greater part of his rather rambling and incon- 
clusive essay is little more than a long summary of the plot of I Pro- 


messi Sposi, with scarcely any attempt at analyzing it as a work of art 
or at discovering the reasons for its greatness and uniqueness in the 
history of italian literature. 


It is undoubtedly useful to know the plot of I Promessi Sposi, as it 
is to know that of any other novel that is being subjected to critical 
analysis. But a mere plot-summary of Manzoni’s masterpiece, no matter 
how detailed, can tell us very little about the rich spiritual, ethical, and 
moral world that the author’s artistic vision has created for us. Mr. Wall 
sounds very much like a salesman who, having been engaged to sell a 
reputedly good foreign product, racks his brains for something signifi- 
cant to say about it and succeeds only in talking around it. And though 
he spices his talk with names like Cervantes, Scott, Stendhal, Hugo, 
Shakespeare, and Dante together with some old clichés and prejudices 
on Italian literature in general, he never quite gets around to telling 
the buyer about the inner workings and the goodness or even the badness 
of the very product he is trying to sell. 


Perhaps it is unfair to expect anyone to encompass, within the limits 
of 64 pages, all that is significant in the literary production of Alessandro 
Manzoni and his complicated mentality. Nevertheless, nineteenth-century 
Italian literature is little enough known and appreciated in this country 
without having someone add to the confusion with misconceptions and 
inaccuracies. Parenthetically we might add that even the best known 
and most widely advertised encyclopedia in English is notorious for its 
inaccuracies in the articles dealing with Italy and Italian literature. 
Mr. Wall misses a grand opportunity to repair some of this neglect; and 
his omission becomes more painfully conspicuous as one reads on in the 
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body of the text after so promising a sentence in his Foreword as the 
following: “There have been many misunderstandings about Italian cul- 
ture in modern times, but the one about Manzoni has been the greatest 
of them all.” 

On page 14, for instance, the titles of I1 nome di Maria and Del ro- 
manzo storico e, in genere, de’ componimenti misti di storia e dinven- 
zione are misquoted. The latter, incidentally, was published in 1845 and 
not in 18306, as Mr. Wall would have it. Students of Italian literature 
will be startled to see on page 58 the title of Pellico’s Le Mie Prigioni 
given as I Miei Prigioni. Any intelligent reader of Alfieri’s Vita would 
certainly find the following hasty judgment on page 12 inadequate, to 
say the least: “Alfieri is best known abroad through his Autobiography. 
But this is mainly about travels, and subjects commonly associated with 
travel such as women and money.” Not a word is said about Alfieri’s 
development as a personality and as a literary artist. Mr. Wall tells the 
reader what bad plays Jl Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi are, but says 
nothing about the poetry of their choruses nor about their purely histor- 
ical importance in the classicist-romanticist controversy and the fact 
that their prefaces and the Lettre @ M. Chauvet against the dramatic 
unities antedated Hugo’s famous Préface de Cromwell by several years. 
I think, too, that the poignantly human and subtly drawn episodes of 
Ludovico (Fra Cristoforo) and “la signora di Monza” deserve a better 
treatment than that of being called “Boccaccian interludes” (page 28). 

In conclusion, I would like to point to the inadequate judgment on 
the Innominato episode, which to me is the moral core of the whole novel. 
Mr. Wall says (p. 34) that the conversion of the Innominato is a sud- 
den objective change from crime and violence to love of God and Chris- 
tian charity; and there is no denying that it seems to be a coup de 
théatre typical of all that is worst in the romantic style;” and adds that 
“Manzoni fails to convince us.” A careful reading of the chapters de- 
voted to this episode will show that the Innominato’s sudden conversion 
is, on the contrary, skillfully prepared psychologically and needs only 
the appearance of Lucia, the catalyst, to resolve a long period of evil- 
doing with its attendant mental conflicts and anguish into the beginning 
of a period of relative inner calm. It might be well to recall, in con- 
nection with this, the following words from Manzoni’s own pen: “Ogni 
finzione che mostra l’uomo in riposo morale é dissimile dal vero” (Ma- 
teriali estetici in Opere inedite o rare, III, 197). The important point to 
remember is that the Innominato is a positive character who, precisely 
because he is strong in evil, can also be strong in good when his vital 
psychic forces are freed from his aberration and directed into other 
channels. 

The best and only complete translation of I Promessi Sposi appeared 
in 1951. This in itself should gradually help to dispel the many mis- 
understandings about Manzoni. It was almost inevitable that the trans- 
lator, Archibald Colquhoun, an Englishman who fought with the Italian 
partisans in World War II, should complete his literary labor of love by 
writing the first full-length biography of Manzoni in English. Manzoni 
and His Times, written in the usual smooth and literate British critical 
style, is a perfect companion to the 1951 The Betrothed. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that Manzoni’s life and mentality viewed in relation to the 
Italian and European literary currents of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries should be interpreted for the English-speaking world by a 
serious, unprejudiced scholar like Mr. Colquhoun. His book should serve 
as an excellent antidote to the loose judgments and clichés of such books 
as Mr. Wall's reviewed above. 

The external details of Manzoni’s life can easily be contained within 
the limits of a short biographical note and would make rather dull read- 
ing on the whole. Except for a brief period in his early youth, the “head” 
of the Italian Romantic School led a most unromantic life. But under 
his abnormally shy exterior and his seemingly placid, almost prosaic, 
domestic life Manzoni hid an extremely intense spiritual, intellectual, 
and artistic activity and turmoil. It is this inner life that Mr. Colquhoun 
effectively portrays and interprets in his book. 

Manzoni’s life and works have been studied and analyzed from every 
possible angle by Italian scholars. Mr. Colquhoun has taken into account 
the best of this enormous research and has added his own reasoned 
opinions and penetrating insighis. The whole is a very interesting and 
lively account and analysis not only cf Manzoni’s life and works, with 
special emphasis on J Promessi Sposi, but also of all the literary, political, 
and religious ideas and events that influenced him positively or nega- 
tively during his long life of 88 years: the French Revolution, the So- 
cietaé del Caffe, Parini, Alfieri, Monti, the Napoleonic Wars, the Neapol- 
itan exiles, French rationalism, the Idéologues, Claude Fauriel, his mar- 
riage to Henriette Blondel, his return to Catholicism, the Jansenists, the 
Conciliatore and Romanticism, the Carbonari, the Risorgimento and Ital- 
ian independence, Antonio Rosmini, Florence, and the questione della 
lingua. 

Mr. Colquhoun writes as one who loves his subject, but also with 
great detachment. There is none of the rhetoric that is found too often 
in Italian eulogies of the Milanese novelist. Taking his cue from Man- 
zoni himselt, who lived long enough to regret ironically that he had 
become “a national monument,” Mr. Colquhoun, following some objective 
Italian critics, points to certain details in his subject’s private life which 
might be diagnosed today as deep-seated psycho-neurotic tendencies. 
Fortunately he does not overstate his case and is content with trying to 
understand Manzoni in relation to his own day and age and the stresses 
and strains of a domestic life saddened by numerous illnesses and deaths 
and disappointing children. It is too easy to fall into the psychological 
and critical “gobbledygook” that is fashionable in critical and autobio- 
graphical writings today. Mr. Colquhoun avoids this particular pitfall. 
Notwithstanding the doubts, reticences, contradictions, and skeptical ten- 
dencies to which Manzoni was subject, he emerges from these pages as 
an extremely interesting personality and great writer who maintained 
throughout his long life a basic unity and consistency, if not as the 
stylized plaster saint and literary monolith that some textbooks have 
accustomed us to see. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s book contains a list of Manzoni’s works in Italian 
and those in English translation and an excellent short bibliography of 
books about Manzoni. It is a volume that belongs on the shelf of every 
student or reader of nineteenth-century European literature. 

JoserH F. De SIMONE 


Brooklyn College 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A LECTURE SERIES ON POSTWAR ITALIAN LIFE 


A series of fifteen weekly lectures on contemporary Italian civilization 
began on Feb. 15 under the auspices of the America-Italy Society. The 
schedule of lectures, including those that have already been given is: 
Feb. 15, The Land of Italy by Theodore Huebener, Dir. of Foreign Lang. 
New York Public H. S.; Feb. 29, The People and the Language; Mar. 7, 
The Heritage of Modern Italy by Dr. U. Ranieri di Sorbello, Italian Cul- 
tural Attaché; Mar. 14, Economics by Dr. Shepard Clough, Columbia 
Univ.; Mar. 21, Patterns of Living (Panel discussion); Mar. 28, Politics 
and Government by Dr. Jane C. Clark, author and educator; Apr. 4, 
Education; Apr. 11, Literature by Dr. Mare Slonim, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege; Apr. 18, Cinema; Apr. 25, Music, by Dr, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
New York Public Library; May 2, Handicrafts; May 8, Fine Arts by 
Dr. William Rubin, Sarah Lawrence College; May 16, Italy and the 
World by Dr. John Norman, Fairfield Univ.; May 23, Italy and America 
by Hon. Carlo de Ferrariis Salzano, Consul General of Italy in New York; 
June 6, Travel and Study in Italy by Mr. Donald Bullard, Institute of 
International Education. 


MOSTRA DEL LIBRO ITALIANO AT THE CASA ITALIANA 
(Columbia University) 


An exhibition of Italian books published in Italy since 1900 was held 
at the Casa Italiana from Feb. 13 to Mar. 10. It was opened with an 
address by Dr. U. Ranieri di Sorbello, Cultural Attaché of the Italian 
Embassy. On the same day Prof. Edward Williamson (Columbia) spoke 
on Contemporary Italian Poetry. On Feb. 20 Prof. Peter M. Riccio 
(Columbia) lectured on The Modern Italian Novel and on Feb. 27 Dr. 
Vittorio Ivella of the Italian Embassy conducted a panel on Modern 
Italian Literary Criticism in which the participants were Prof. Serge 
Hughes, Sergio Pacifici (Yale), S. Eugene Scalia (Brooklyn College) and 
Marc Slonim (Sarah Lawrence College). 

The Casa Italiana is now under the able direction of Prof. Shephard 
B. Clough. 


SECONDO CONGRESSO DELL’ASSOCIAZIONE INTERNAZIONALE 
PER GLI STUDI DI LINGUA E LETTERATURA ITALIANA 
(Venezia-Padova: 26-30 sett. 1956) 


This important convention will take place on the Island of S. Giorgio 
in Venice on the premises of the Centro di Cultura e Civilta della Fon- 
dazione Giorgio Cini. One of the sessions will also be held at the Univ. 
of Pada. The general theme will be “Problemi e Prospettive della Critica 
Stilistica con Particolare Riguardo al Secentismo” on which a number of 
papers will be given. The two presidents are Henri Bedarida and Um- 
perto Bosco. Vittore Branca of the Univ. of Padua is the secre. general. 
In view of the fact that the convention dates fall during the height of the 
tourist season it is necessary that the Segreteria (Univ. of Padua) 
know in advance the names of those who desire to attend. All paid-up 
members of the association will be admitted gratis while others can 
participate by means of the payment of the registration fee of 2,000 lire. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dante. Die Géttliche Komédie. Ubersetzt von Herinann Gmelin. 
Kommentar. Zweiter Theil. Der Lauterungsberg. Stuttgart, 


E. Klett, 1955. 
Elia, Pietro. I Verbi Italiani ad uso degli Stranieri. Milano, Mon- 


dadori, 1955. 


Picotti, Giovanni Battista. 
Nuova Italia, 1955. 


Ricerche Umanistiche. 


Firenze, La 


Renaissance Papers: 1955. Columbia, S. Car. and Durham, N. Car., 
Univ. of S. Carolina and Duke University, 1955. 


Renzulli, Michele. Keats. Roma, Francesco Giordano, 1955. 
Riverso, Emmanuele. La Teologia Esistenzialistica di Karl Barth. 
Napoli, Ist. Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, 1955. 


Timpanaro, Sebastiano, jr. 


La Filologia di Giacomo Leopardi. 
Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1955. 
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MIDDLEBURY 


SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA 


Dal 29 giugno 
al 
16 agosto 1956 


Salvatore J. Castiglione 
Dino Terra 
Pierina Castiglione 
Rosa Trillo Clough 
Arnolfo B. Ferruolo 


Olga Ragusa 


La Scuola Italiana di Middlebury é unica negli 


Stati Uniti 


Chiedete il bollettino 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury 27, Vermont 








tudy& Travel .2:. 
~" ITALY 


57 DAYS—All Expense $71 0. 


July - August 1956 
Sponsored by Fordham University 


Low all-expense cost includes Steamers, travei in 
France and Italy, sightseeing excursions. 


Sail via Picturesque St. Lawrence route to Europe. 
Live in Family. Study at University of Florence with 
2-4 hours of credit available on both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. (Graduate credit from Uni- 
versity of Florence only.) Course fee of $20 per point 
for credit students is paid directly to Fordham Uni- 
versity and is not included in all-expense rate of $710. 


Optional extension includes comprehensive travel in 
Italy and France, with full sightseeing and entertain- 
ment program . . . $400 additional. 


Other trips offered to all parts of Europe, Mexico, 
South America, Round the World, and the Orient. 


“America’s Foremost Organization 
for Educational Travel” 





Students International 


§ IT A World T I, Inc. 
a8 wen Travel Association 


545 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - MU 2-6544 
323 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. EX 2-7370 
530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. VA 7114 
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GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP 
For All Your Record Needs — Offers: 
ITALIAN AS YOU HEAR IT 


Students of Italian will find it profitable to use these recordings to 
acquire and improve their diction. Language instructors are urged to play 
these recordings in their classrooms so that their students may hear simple 
Italian beautifully spoken. Set consists of three 10-inch Hi-Fi long playing 
records and one 70-page, easy-to-read text in both Italian and English. 
Contents cover a great variety of subject matter such as—Cappuccetto 
Rosso—I Tre Orsi—Ai Ristorante—Dal Tabaccaio—Al Teatro—Passeggiata 
per Roma—lIn Ferrovia and many others. 


3—10-inch Hi-Fi long playing records and text 
ITALIAN SPEECH SOUNDS 


This record gives all the vowels, diphthongs, consonants. Each sound 
is first pronounced and then examples of words using them are heard. 
An excellent classroom aid. 
1—10-inch Imported 78-rpm record with 20 texts 

(Also available in French) 


TO ALL ORDERS PLEASE ADD 50c FOR PACKING — POSTAGE IS EXTRA 


Goldsmith’s Music Shop, Inc. 
401 West 42nd St. (Dept. Ital.) N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


(Send us your name and address to be entered on our Italian mailing list) 


un “classico” della letteratura italiana moderna ridotto 
e commentato per gli studenti di lingua inglese: 


Antonio Fogazzaro—PICCOLO MONDO ANTICO 


a cura di Maria Piccirilli del Vassar College e di 
Rosa Trillo Clough dell’Hunter College, di New York. 
216 pagine, 8 disegni originali f.t., I cartina geografica, legatura in 
“linson”—Lit. 1.300.— 
Testo in lingua italiana, commento in lingua inglese 
Esercizi di conversazione, di traduzione e di composizione. Di- 
zionario Italiano-inglese dei vocaboli usati nel romanzo. 
Le curatrici dell’edizione Kanno esperimentato per due anni nei “Col- 
leges” in cui insegnano la rispondenza dell’adattamento del testo alle 
necessita dell’ambiente scolastico americano. 
Richiedere catalogo e informazioni anche su altri testi per l’insegna- 
mento della lingua italiana agli stranieri e agli Italiani all’estero alle 


Edizioni Scolastiche Mondadori — Milano (Italia) 





Le ordinazioni possono essere indirizzate alle librerie locali che si 
occupano di libri italiani, oppure direttamente all’editore. Per le 
ordinazioni dirette da parte dei “colleges,” l’editore pratichera lo 
sconto del venti per cento sul prezzo di copertina. 











‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by Camiyto P. Merino, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ““VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


aromas of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business — of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postvaid in advance. 








The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1925; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the ——- Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD WALSH, The Choate School, pe a oer 
Associate Editors: a L. Barrett, A M. Brady, <— *- . Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in rary, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 














VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Spoken Italian 


This well-known recorded course—a perfect aid to 
supplement any school or college course in Italian— 
is the only one of its scope available on long-playing 
records. It is, of course, also available on standard- 
speed records. These courses consist of: 


Six 12-inch Vinylite rec- 
ords (12 sides), a text that 
LONG PLAYING follows the course verbat- 
im, and a key that gives 
(33 1/3 rpm) the answers to tests in the 


text. 
List Price, $50 


Twenty-four 12-inch Viny- 
lite records (24 sides), a 
STANDARD SP EED text that follows the course 
verbatim, and a key that 
(78 rpm) gives the answers to tests 


in the text. 
List Price, $55 
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new discount policy. Write to the Foreign 

Language Department at the address below 
for further information. 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For Teachers of ITALIAN 
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Priagh or Spanish 


El Espafiol al dia, 2N0 EDITION 
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Turk and Allen 


You will enjoy using these books. They are extra- 
ordinarily handsome, with gay, bright covers and: 
many, many full-color photographs. New features 
in the second edition include — new preliminary 
lessons that build a basie vocabulary—new cultural 
material in every chapter— new exercises and 
activities. 


Cours élémentaire 
Cours moyen de francais 


2ND EDITION 
Dale and Dale 


The second edition of Dale and Dale is an even 
finer presentation of this proven series. There is a 
more effective arrangement of materials. The cul- 
tural content has been enriched and brought up to 
date. Attractive, youthful color is used in the for- 
mat, enhancing the many line drawings and 
photographs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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